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Biggest Sale 


In Range History 
Save $30.00 


For just one week your dealer will sell you one full black porcelain 
enamel Andes Range at the price of the old fashioned “ black” range. 
For one week you have the unequaled opportunity to secure the ad- 
vantages of full porcelain construction without extra cost. Do away 
with blacking and polishing forever. 


cheerier, cleaner place to work in. 


Place your order now, before it is too late, for one of these fine 
Andes Ranges. World wide reputation for excellent baking. 
At a recent demonstration two women reported using their Andes : 
Large Square 
Ranges for 35 years, three for 33 years and five over 30 years. Fire Box with 


The Big Farm Range 


This special sale is on the big special Andes Farm Range. Full Lift Up 
fashioned, 20 x 20 x 12"' oven. Extra large fire box. Biggest ash pan Broiling Tep 
ever offered. Patented $10,000 base. 


cealed catches. 


The only range ever specially designed and constructed for porce- 
Splendid baker. So economical Very Large 


lain enamel finish. Great heater. 


that you can bake 12 loaves of bread with 12 newspapers. Fully 
guaranteed. Large elevated warming closet in black with white 


splasher. 


Entire range is finished in fire proof porcelain enamel. This finish Only Specially 
is a lustrous, sparkling black. It is almost impossible to damage 
either by blows or scratches. Polished Silver top; 714 gallon copper 


reservoir or powerful water front. 


YOU CAN BUY ONE FROM ANY OF THESE LEADING MERCHANTS BY PRESENTING THE COUPON 


NEW YORK STATE 


: Albany County 
G. C. Gedney, Ravena, N. Y. 
Broome County 
Carver & Brown, Binghamton, N. ¥ 
Ed. Hartz & Sons, Deposit, N. Y 
Olver & Willis, Union, N. Y 
Rk. W. Taft, Whitney Point, N. Y. 
Catteraugus County 
Gowanda Hdwe. Co., Gowanda, N. Y 


“xyuga County 
P. M. Herron Hdwe. Co., Auburn, N. Y 
Fred Small & Son, Moravia, N. Y. 
Cato Hdwe. Co., Cato, N. Y. 
Cc. N. Dietel, Fair Haven, N. Y. 
Chautauqua Coun 
M. H. Crofoot & Co., Sinclairville, N. Y¥ 
Frewsburg Hdwe. Co., Frewsburg, N. Y 
Ross Gokismiih, Brocton, N. Y 
C. A. Ler dquest & Co Jamestown N.Y 
Kyan Hawe., Westfield, Y 
Bennet & Wolf, Ripley, N Y. 
Chemung County 
Thos. Hibbard Co., Horseheads, N.Y 
Cc. W. Young & Son, Elmira, N. ¥ 
Chenango County 
A. 8. Burchard Co., Oxford, N. Y 
Hotchkiss & Driscoll, Greene, N. ¥ 
T. H. Hoxie, Sherburne, N 
Ira L. Sherman, So. Otselic, N. ¥ 
2 he Hadwe. Co., Smyrna, N. Y 
“urtville Hdwe. Co., Earlville, N. ¥ 
Columbia County 
Gago Hdwe. Store, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
P. G. Miller & Son, Ancram, N. Y 


L.. B. Richmond Son, New Lebanon Centre 


Pratt & Smethurst, Chatham, N 
A. Porteous, Hillsdale, N. Y 
Cortland County 
iallup Hdwe. Co., Cortland, N. Y 
swifts Sons & Cov ay Marathon, N.Y 
Delaware Count 
& N. Wheeler & Sons Co., Hancock, N.Y 
Scott & Hiller, Franklin, N. ¥ 
Dutchess County 
E. D. Baxter, Wappinger Falls, N. Y 
Reardwa Briggs Co., Millbrook, ~~. % 
Strain & Sutton, Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥ 
Erie County : 
R. A. Stransky, Buffalo, N.Y 
Franklin County 
Walton & Tousley, Saranac Lake, N. Y 
G. W. Drew & Son, Tupper Lake, N y 
Farquhar Bros., Fort Covington, N. Y. 
Fulton County 
John T. Cooper & Co., Gloversville 


One week only ! SPECIAL COUPON 


' 

, 

; Full Black Porcelain Enamelled Range at the regular 
e to 1 price of a black range between Sept. 21 - 26 inclusive, 

1 from any of the deckees here listed. 


Make your kitchen a brighter, Special Gun 
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Large Opening in 
Metal Top High Closet 











Unusually 
Large Reservoir 





Full Lift Section 


Stops on 
alt Doors 


Boltless construction, con- 


Concealed Catches 


Ash Pan on al} Doors 


Patented $10,000 
Boltiess Base 








Genesee Co Brace Hdwe. Co., Jordan, N. Y. Salli unty 
Palmer Hdwe., Corfu, N. 4 Brewerton Hdwe. Co., Brewerton, N. Y. J. M. Schmidt & qate North Branch 
¥. A. Hackley, Oakfield, N.Y. J. Matteson & Son, Marcellus, N. Y. Tiege County ‘ 
Leroy Hdwe. Co., Inc., Leroy, N. Y. Mott Bros., Fayetteville, N. Y. R. M. Hayes & Son. Owego, N. ¥ 


Steel & Torrance Co., Inc , Batavia, N.Y. H. E. Hessler Co., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Greene County Tompkins County 
Louis Allen, Tannersville, N. t 2 J. A. Banks, Clifton Springs, N. Y. D. P. Bartholomew, Dryden, N. ¥. 
©. Beardsley & Son, Catskill, N.Y. Bolles Hdwe., Naples, N. Pranic M. Kellam, Groton, 
Brockett & Strong, Windham, x ae R. A. Reynolds, Phelps, N. Y¥. ——— ~~ ym Stores, Inc.; 
W. A. Layman, Prattsville, N. Orange County mansburg, N.Y. 
Tremme! Hdwe. Corp., West Cannachie, R. Whitten & Sons, Pine Bush, N. Y. C. 5. Rumsey & Co., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
Herkimer County ii. jams Ulster County 
Frank Doyle, Newport, N. Y. ~ — — N.Y. P. C. Smith & Son, Saugerties, N. Y. 
Jefferson County Payne & ree Hollen ts y. Terwilliger Bros., Kerhonkson, N. Y. 
Strickland Hawe. Co., Carthage, N. Y. Achilles & Jewett Co., ak Ne, N. Y. Warren County 
Alonzo J. Lee, Ellisburg, N. Y. 7 — Rochester FurnitureCo., Glens Falls, N.Y 
Hyde Bros., Watertown, N. Y. . Oswe Washington 
George Bros., Chaumont, N. Y. L. P. Smith Hdwe. Co., Fulton, N. Y. A ; 
: Reid & Co., Oswego, N. Y. 8. Weinberg, Granville, N. Y. 
Lewis County Arthur Wayman, Salem, N. Y. 
Frank Doyle, Lyons Falls, N. Y. Otsego County S coe 
Frank Doyle, Port Leyden, N. Y. Beardsley Hdwe. Co., Worcester, N. Y. Ww County 
Livingston Count Buchanan Hdwe. Co., Richfield Springs, W.-H. Paddock om. olcott, N. Y. 
Mike Rizzo, Mt. Morris, N. ¥ Putnam County ee ee ey; . ee N , 
NK. Marvin, Caledonia, N. Y. ©. P. Cole, Carmel, N. Y. arrick Go., Lyons, N. Y. 
Marshall Bros., Avon, N. Y. Westchester County 
Madison County Union Furniture Co, Troy’ N. ¥ Mefiagge& Loweenee, inc.. Katenah,N.¥ 
H. P. Aikman, Cazenovia, N. Y. Goold & Cranston Stephentown “N.Y Wyonies Co: 
Thos. B. Bell, Hamilton, N. Y. Edward Chesman, ‘Troy N. Y¥. ceo) Lueas & Wheeler, Castile, N. Y. 
- L < =r oo ida, “eae z me WY. James Chambers, Troy, N. Y. Bramer Morgan & Redding, Attica, N.Y. 
y exter ‘o , inc orrisvi Saratoga Count County 
EKariville Hdwe. Co., Earlville, Be Ue H. Ralph & Cc y Yates 
Warr Bros., Canastota, N. ¥ Pp m, Corinth, N. Y. eg Hdwe. Co., Penn Yan, N.Y. 
Souls Paes, Maden, 3. ¢ W. J. Curtis, Stillwater, N. ¥. ». J. Bigelow & Co., Dundee, N. Y. 
. Mo Gamay ° Thomas J. Tracy's Son, Ballston, N. Y. VERMONT 
Everett L. Baker, Webster, N. Y. 7" Schenectady County - 
EK. J. Felts, Hamlin, N. Y. The Wallace Co., Schenectady, N. Y. ' Addison County 
Jos. Ingham, Hilton, N. Y. W. W. Enders, Delanson, N. Y. B. N. Dike Bc v6. 
Henry Siebert's Sons, Rochester, N. Y. Schoharie mnington County 
F. W. Spe — Estate, Spencerport, N. Y. y. é. Sufiven, Middiebussh. BY. B. L. Powell, North Pownal, Vt. 
ntgomery County . Van Voris & Sons, Cobleskill, N. Y. Caledonia County 
Amsterdam Hadwe. Co., Amsterdam, N.Y, Schuyler County J. H. Goodrich, Barnet. Vt. 
W. H. Lenz, St. Johnsvitle, >. me O. K. Hubbell + amin N.¥ Remsitite Cu 
Stewart & Bergen, Fort Plain, N. Y. 7 > hela LE » i * 
H. S. Billington, Canajoharie, N. Y. Seneca County C. E. Badger, Hyde Park, Vt. 
Niegara County =. L. a. Lodi, N. Y. N Orange County 
c B. Foster & Co. Ri snsomville, N. ¥. ugent 0. Waterloo, N. Y. J. H. Lamson & Sons, Randolph, Vt. 
L.. Pearce, Sanborn, N. ¥ Pinkney & Hailey, Seneca Falls, N. Y. Rutland C 
We bber Hdwe. Co., Lockport, a Y. St. Lawrence County N Had rr Pai le ren, V 
Wm. Whyatt, Middleport, N. Maxfield & Needham, Potsdam, N. Y. orton TSutiament i t. 
Oneida Coun Steuben County . , 4 wt . 
Russell & Waller, Rome, N. ¥. E. H. Austin, Jr., Troupsburg, N. Y. Geo. J. Kingston Co., Northfield, V+ 
W. H. Dorrance & Son, Camden, N.Y. R. W. Lander, Atlanta, N. Y. F. J. Eaton, Wai t 
H. D. Morehouse & Sons, Utica, N. Y. Rose's Hdwe., Hornell, N. Y. ' Windsor County 
Onondaga Coun Shults Bros., Cohocton, N. Y. Charles P. Folsom, So. Royalton, Vt. 
Tucker Krebs Co., Skaneaties, N. Y. F. H. Matthews, Bath, N .Y C. L. Parker, White River Junction, Vt. 
Taylor & Howell, Camillus, N. Y. A. F. Williams, Corning, N. Y. Cahee House Furn, Co., Springfield, Vt. 
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This coupon entitles the holder to buy one Andes 
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“Go West” No Longer Good Advice 


This Western Farmer Says Eastern Farms Pay Best 


HIS article is not written for the land 
speculator, but for the man who expects 
to till the soil for his living. 

In most farming communities where 
land sells for $150.00 an acre and above, there 
are young men who are considering moving to 
sections where land is lower in price. 

Asa rule, it is the fellow with little capital who 
believes there are greater financial opportuni- 
ties in the far-off places. 

Frequently too, especially in the mid-west sec- 
tions, there are young couples who do not enjoy 
“renting.” 

As one such couple stated: “We want the soil 
we till to be ours, and the roof over our heads to 
belong to us.” 

Of course, many of todays’ prosperous land- 
owners began as renters, but there are numbers 
in the cornbelt who are old men and still drifting 
from place to place as tenants, 

I believe there is a moral as well as an economic 
advantage in owning the soil 
you till. It is not so easy to 


By J. B. STARR 


for the construction of the irrigation ditches, $4.00 
per acre for Indian payments as the Crow Indians 
owned the land formerly, and 60 cents per acre 
yearly tax for water, or “Maintenance and opera- 
tion charges.” 

This yearly sixty cent charge increased until 
in 1920 it was $3.00 per acre. (This is the same 
as 6% interest on $50.00 an acre land.) 

We were given ten years to pay the $34.00 per 
acre charge, without interest. 

I was twenty-four years of age and this was 
my first land venture. There wasn’t a tree on 


my land nor a shrub large enough to tie a horse to. 
I traveled one hundred miles from my “ranch” 
to a large horse sale and purchased a pair of 
bronchos, harness, wagon, tent “tarp” and camp- 
ing tools, in the month of August. I paid $255.co 
for the team—without their halters. 
A young fellow who filed near me was along. 


enough to fence my place in the spring, also. It 
was now cold weather. 

I secured a job as clerk in a country store near- 
by and thus subsisted through the winter. I let 
a neighbor use the team for their keep during the 
winter. However, he was afraid to hitch them 
up as they were the “snorty” kind when a strang- 
er came near. 

Spring came and with it my optimism revived, 
I plowed up ten acres more, and then began to 
level. For the land must be leveled if the water 
from the ditches was to ever reach it. I con- 
structed my own leveler of 2x6’s—a heavier one 
would have been better, had I had more horses 
to drag it. 

I “leveled” until I had to cease and plant my 
crop—and parts of my plowed ground was still of 
uneven heights. 

I planted the twenty acres to oats and seeded 
it to alfalfa. 

This was virgin soil in the glorious climate of 
Montana and I was pretty 
certain I should get a yield 





put forth one’s best, energy in 
keeping up and adding to an- 
other man’s estate, as it is to 
do this same thing on the 
farm that you know will go 
to your own blood when you 
are through with it. 

I had been principal of a 
small High School for two 
years when I had saved, what 
I believed was enough to 
start ranching on a Montana 
homestead. -I was farm- 
raised. 

For a year previous, litera- 
ture describing the great fer- 
tility of the soil and the won- 
derful climate, had been com- 
ing to me regularly. I had no 
first-hand information of the 





of not less than fifty bushels 
to the acre. 

Although this was “irrigat- 
ed” land, each man must dig 
his own ditches. The Gov- 
ernment put the water to 
your place, but not on it. I 
finished digging the ditches a 
month after planting the 
oats. Some places on my, 
field the water failed to reach 
and on others the oats were 
drowned out. 

I harvested 120 bushels of 
oats, an average of 12 bushels 
to the acre. 

The alfalfa seeding was ale 
most a failure. I had a fair 
stand on one and a half acres, 

By fall I had added a 








West, but like many others 
had heard tales of its wealth 
and opportunities. 

The through train which 
bore me westward was forty-two hours reaching 
the government irrigation project, where I intend- 
ed home-steading. 

There was an official here whose business it was 
to “locate” the incoming settlers, 

He took pains to show me the “units” that were 
producing from twenty to twenty-five tons of 
Sugar beets to the acre. The price then (1909) 
was between $5 and $7 per ton, according to 
the sugar test. Later, investigation proved to me 
that there were very, very few units that contain- 
ed soil like these. : 

The land that remained open for filing was 
fairly level, but it was covered with sagebrush and 
greasewood. I did not know then, that water will 
not penetrate greasewood soil, which bakes and 
becomes very hard, while sagebrush soil is more 
mellow and porous. 

The official introduced me to several “boosters”, 
and I decided that land which would return one 
hundred dollars per acre gross income on sugar 
beets was a good itivestment. 

The filing fee on forty acres was $190.00 and 
every homesteader signed an agreement with the 
U. S. Government (Reclamation Department) to 
pay $30.00 per acre for this land which was to pay 





There is no better farm land in the world than much of the fertile rolling country of the 


Empire State. 


We drove “home” and it rained horribly the first 
night of the trip. The broncos were so “green” 
that they pulled back all the time they were tied, 
so one of us watched while the other slept. 

We made a circle around the bunk with a rope, 
as it was said that rattlesnakes would not cross 
over a rope—and we did not hanker for them as 
bedfellows. 

On reaching “home” we pitched camp but had 
no place to tie the steeds. It rained again, so we 
tied the horses together, believing this would pre- 
vent their straying far. They got caught in a 
neighbor’s wire fence and badly cut. 

At the small town, five miles distant, I pur- 
chased lumber for a horse barn. Lumber was ex- 
ceedingly high priced as it had to be shipped in a 
long distance. After finishing the shelter for my 
horses, I built a 14x16 shack for myself, using 
the tent for a roof. 

I fully intended to have my homestead plowed 
and planted to fall wheat before winter set in. 

I purchased a small walking plow and wrestled 
about among the sagebrush and greasewood a 
month before I had ten acres plowed. Of course, 
I had to buy feed for my team and self and my 
funds were getting low. I wanted to be sure of 


shingle roof to my shack and 
two small windows; planted 
most of the oat stubble to 
wheat and plowed up five 
acres more of virgin soil; also, had my place 
strongly fenced. 

There was no herd law here and people let 
their cows roam at will. 

Probably before this some reader is wondering 
why I attempted grain farming when, apparently, 
sugar beets was the best paying crop. I had 
learned from, and by watching, near neighbors 
that this land raised a very poor crop of beets 
unless it had first grown alfalfa for a few years, 
This was due to the non-porous texture of the 
gumbo soil. 

By the third year I realized I had a poor invest 
ment on my hands. The maintenance charges 
were due whether the water was used or not. 
The soil was so variable and for the most part 
alkali, and so heavy to work that the feeble crops 
it grew hardly paid for their planting and hare 
vesting. But I had invested all I had so I hung 
on hoping to get the land ready for sugar beets, 
figuring that then I could dispose of it easier. 

Many Russians were settling on the project—~ 
sugar beets were a crop they had raised in their 
native land. 

I borrowed some money from the nearest bank 

(Continued on page 204) 
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Greetings 

[TH this issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 

IsT, we have a total of 145,000 subscrib- 
ers, and we have passed the 100,000 mark in 
New York State. This is a goal which we have 
all been striving toward for some time, and 
taff are naturally enthusiastic. We 
“talking shop” very 


we of the 


do not make a business ot 


much in the paper, but we like to think of the 
\MERICAN AGricuLtuRist as YOUR paper, and 
we believe that you are interested in and glad 


to know about its progress, 


\s most of our readers know, a little less 
than four years ago, when Henry Morgenthau, 
Ir., became publisher, AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist Was going through something of a crisis. 


for sometime, it had not been well managed, 
with the resuit’that there were only about 100,- 
000 subscribers in all, with approximately 60,- 
000 in New York State. Mr. Morgenthau took 
the paper with the determination that its first 
and fundamental policy should be that of ser- 
vice and helpfulness to farm people, and he 
laying down 
ideal of 


set about organizing a staif, and 
new policies to work out this one 
service 

Not a month has gone by im the past tour 
vears that we have not refused certain kinds 
of advertising of doubtful honesty, which 
would have brought in many hundreds of dol- 
lars more of income. The field representatives 
of the paper have been re-organized, and all 
men of doubtful character have been summar- 
ily discharged. Under the fine leadership of 
Curry Weatherby, the paper has been sold to 
farmers on its merits and without any mis- 
representation 

As an editorial policy, we have tried to tell 
the truth and to give the facts without fear or 
favor, Sometimes this truth has hurt, and we 
have made temporary enemies; sometimes it 
would have been easier to have done the popu- 
lar thing. In our criticisms of men and their 
works that affect farmers, we have tried to be 
constructive. We have no desire to tear down 
those things which other men have built. 
Sometimes such a destructive policy might 
have brought us temporary friends but it 
would not have been a help to farming. 

All of us have been trying to follow our pub- 
lisher in a keen desire to serve farmers and 


farming first, whether it brings success to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST or not. It has been 
a slow, uphill fight, but with our 100,000 of the 
finest and best farm families in New York 
State, we feel that we have reached one goal 
and that the confidence of the great majority 
of farmers is being shown in what the paper 
is trying to do by the fact that these farmers 
have subscribed for it. 





Over Production Lowers Prices 


R. PAUL SMITH, a director of the 
M Dairymen’s League, recently said in a 
League meeting that the daily production per 
dairy owned by League farmers would average 
fifteen to twenty pounds of milk higher than 
last year. 

It always seems to be the same old story. 
Just as soon as the prices of any kind of farm 
products go up, farmers begin to crowd pro- 
duction so that the prices are bound to come 
down again. Increasing the production of any 
individual cow, without increasing the costs 
an equal amount, is good dairying, good busi- 
ness, and commendable. But unfortunately 
too often the extra milk is obtained by greatly 
increasing the cost so that nc body profits and 
everybody loses because of the lower market. 
Grain fed to good cows is good business; fed 
to poor cows, it is a waste of money. There 
is always a tendency to crowd by extra feed- 
ing the production of poor cows when the 
price of milk goes up. Then, too, increased 
price for milk makes a lot of dairymen begin 
to scramble around to buy more cows and to 
crowd heifers into production earlier than they 
should be. 

Maybe there is no cure for this situation, for 
human nature is human nature, and men feei 
that they must make up in good prices what 
they lose when the price of milk is low. All 
the same, it is a fact that the best organization 
in the world cannot get good prices for any 
product out of a market that is over-supplied 
all of the time. It would seem to us that there 
might be a remedy by penalizing in some way 
those dairymen whose production fluctuates 
over certain limits winter and summer or from 
year to year. 


Why Your Letters Go Wrong 


ORE than twenty-one million letters go 
M annually to the dead letter office. Many 
of these contain an important message and 
often checks and currency are included. It 
costs the government hundreds of thousands 
of dollars every year to try to care for mis- 
directed or poorly directed mail. The Post 
Office Department is now trying to call the 
especial attention of the public to help cut out 
the dead letter office. 

In order to understand how so many letters 
can go astray, one has to be a Post Office 
employee or work at an editorial desk for 
some time. The amount of poorly directed 
mail is absolutely astounding. The wonder of 
it is that the Post Office employees do as well 
as they do in getting some of the letters to 
their intended destination. Many times the 
sender of a letter will fail to sign it or put no 
address either on the inside of the letter or 
outside, and then wonder why he receives no 
answer. Time and again AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is asked for some information upon an 
important subject and then the writer forgets 
to sign his name. The Post Office Depart- 
ment, no matter how efficient it is, is not a 
mind-reader. Hence, the tremendous losses 
every year to people whose mail goes to the 
dead letter office. 

A few simple suggestions which will save a 
lot of trouble are: first, sign the name and ad- 
dress in the proper places in the inside of the 
letter; the next is to see that the envelope is 
addressed properly, including the full name, 
the street address, the city and state; and then 
in the upper left hand corner always should be 
the name of the sender with his address so 
that the letter can be returned if not delivered. 
Care should be taken to write very plainly. 


Thousands of farmers have dignified their 
business and saved themselves trouble and loss 
by having their own stationery with printed 
letterhead and return address on the outside of 
the envelope. 





Bobby Gocs To School 
W* are sure that every father and mother 


will understand the little feeling of re- 

gret that was ours the other day when little 
six-year-old Bobby trudged away to school for 
the first time. Of course, we expect and want 
him to go to school, but Bobby is the last baby 
and we know that contact with the world, even 
with the school world, soon will change the 
baby into one of those lovable, but at the same 
time, rather impossible, young creatures 
known as boys. Then, too, we know that 
school days are soon over and that the kiddies 
all too quickly will be gone from home and 
from us to assume for a brief time their par- 
ticular places and parts in Life’s drama. 

Everyone of any intelligence comes sooner 
or later to wonder at this strange existetice of 
ours and to think of it perhaps as like a book 
with many different and separate chapters. 
More than three hundred and fifty years ago 
that mighty philosopher and poet of Stratford- 
on-Avon, William Shakespeare, put this uni- 
versal thought into words: 

“All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players; 

They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His actr being seven ages. At first the infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms; 

Then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like a snail 

Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like a furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier, 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side; 

His youthful hose, well sav’d, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


HAD a rather nice experience the other day 

when I went back into the old Tioga County 
town of Berkshire, where I was born, and at- 
tended a meeting of dairymen. Many of the 
folks who were present I had not seen since a 
boy, twenty or twenty-five years ago, but still, 
in spite of the years, their faces were familiar 
—the kind of folks that one never forgets, 
those who knew you when you were a little 
child. 

During the evening, one of my boyhood 
friends, George Brown, told me the following 
story which I repeat as he told it, except that 
maybe I had better change the names. 

In Berkshire there is a certain young farm- 
er, whom we will call VanDusen, who has 
more assurance than he has brains. A spell 
ago he went to a prominent dairyman by the 
name of Smith and told Smith that he had 
found a sure cure for tuberculosis in cattle. 
Smith had just had his cattle tested, so he 
gave VanDusen a young heifer that was pret- 
ty well gone with TB and told him to take 
her home and cure her. 

A few weeks later, Smith met VanDusen and 
said to him: 

“How’s your tuberculosis cure working out 
on that calf that I gave you?” 

“It worked fine,” said VanDusen. “IF 
THAT CALF HAD LIVED TWO WEEKS 
LONGER, I AM DEAD SURE I COULD 
HAVE CURED HIM!” 
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$6000 For One Apple Limb 


Fruit Growers Celebrate Finding New “Starking’’ Apple 


VER fifteen hundred people from twen- 
ty different states, attended the Fruit 
Growers Field Day on Monday, August 
31, at the Mood Farm near Glassboro, 

New Jersey. The occasion marked a real epoch 
in horticultural history for this big gathering 
met to inspect the new and original “Starking” 


old boy to provide him with what Mr. Mood was 

unable to get for himself—a college education. 
The importance of the event may be seen when 
we know that some of the most noted horticultur- 
ists from all over the country came to the meet- 
ing to see this wonderful new apple. Among those 
who made addresses was Prof. W. S. Brown, 
Chief of Department of Horti- 











culture of Oregon State College, 
who came over 3,000 miles to 
inspect this tree and attend this 
meeting. One of the chief ad- 
dresses was made by Mr. Paul 
C. Stark of Louisiana, Mo., 
President of the American 
Pomological Society. Another 
was the address of Prof. U. P. 
Hedrick, State Horticulturist of 
New York. Prof. Hedrick said 
that this new apple was a result 
of a rare happening in nature 
and was known as a “horticul- 
tural sport”. It is one of the 
ways by which nature gets new 
varieties. Prof. Hedrick also 
pointed out that when such a 
“sport” occurs opportunity often 
knocks at the fruit grower’s 
door. Mr. Mood recognized 
the opportunity and not only 
profited personally, but has sav- 
ed for horticulturists of all time 
what promises to be a great and 
valuable apple. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
has stated in its columns that 
one of the troubles with fruit 
growing at the present time is 
the fact that there are too many 
varieties. This does not mean 
however, that there are too 
many good varieties. The dif- 
ficulty is that a great majority 











Lewis Mood, the discov.rer oi tne Starking appie, wi h:s nand 
resting upon the famous $6,000 limb, and the boy, Lewis, Jr., whom the 


limb will educate. 


limb on an apple tree on the Mood Farm and to 
give honor to its discoverer, Mr. Lewis Mood. 
The Starking apple now bids fair to become 
one of the leading varieties of Eastern United 
States. About ten years ago, Mr. Mood noticed 
that one branch of a 





of the varieties of apples on the 
market are not high class in 
quality and that one can num- 
ber on the fingers of his hands, 
the varieties of apples which 


really deserve a “place in the sun”. It 
looks now as if the new Starking might 
be in this class. Stark Brothers Nursery 


by graiting will be able to rapidily propa- 
gate the new apple and supply thousands 





Stark Delicious tree in 
his orchard grew a much 
redder and larger colored 
apple than any of the 
other branches. Many 
men would have paid no 
attention to this differ- 
ence, but Mr. Moods or- 
chard is his workshop 
and he makes fruit grow- 
ing a hobby as well as a 
busines. As a result of 
his discovery a new var- 
iety of apples was devel- 
oped; a variety which 
was a great improvement 
on the old Delicious both 
in colo: and size and in 
adaptability to Eastern 
farm conditions. When 
Mr. Mood realized that 
he had a different apple 
and perhaps a better one, 
he got in touch with 
Stark Brothers Nursery 
and after making a care- 
ful investigation, this 
Nursery some four years 
ago paid Mr. Mood 











$6,000 for the one limb. 
Mr. Mood took the mon- 
ey and deposited it to the 


account of his eight year begin to ripen. 


Another view of the new Starking apple on its famous $6,000 limb, grown by Mr. Lewis Mood on a 
Stark Delicious tree, an apple that glows with a blood red color weeks before the apples on the other limbs 


of fruit growers with this early coloring 
fruit. 

Mr. Mood, who is fifty-one years old, told the 
people who had come to see the apple at the meet< 
ing, the story of his life and particularly his exe 
periences as a fruit grower. He was born in 
Southern New Jersey, but when about twenty 
years old, he went to California and worked for 
several years in the orange groves. Illness of his 
father brought him back and he bought the farm 
where he has lived ever since. It is interesting 
to note that the price he paid for the farm was 
$2,400. It was heavily mortgaged but within a 
few years he had paid off the mortgage. 

When Mr. Mood noticed that his strange tree 
had one freak limb which grew red apples when 
all the other apples were green, he called in the 
neighbors to see it. They thought nothing of it, 











The manner in which the $6,000 Starking limb is 
protected. This wire cage encloses the entire tree. 


but Mr. Mood realized that he might have some- 
thing worthwhile and so got in touch with the 
Nursery. 

One of the representatives of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST who attended the meeting was muck 
pleased to find that Mr, 
Mood was a_ regular 
reader of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST and that 
he had secured one of 
our Service bureau 
membership signs and 
posted it right over the 
mailbox. 


Monogrammed 
Apples 


A crew of markers 
spent two weeks last 
fall in an orchard near 
Zillah, Wash., print- 
ing monograms on ap- 
ples for several thous- 
and boxes of Spitzen- 
burgs contracted by a 
number of famous ho- 
tels. The name of the 
hotel, or coats of arins 
stamped on the apples 
in blue ink with a 
rubber stamp, on the 
green side of the ap- 
ple. After the colors 
ing of the apples was 
fully developed and 
the fruit was picked, 
the ink was washed off, 
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All you need 
in one bag— 


to go with your 
home grown grains 


You have realized on the soil possibili- 
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Palatability , ‘ 
= ties of your farm to grow oats, barley, 


Minerals Now look for 


the best there is to supplement them. 
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peas or corn for grain. 


High Food 
Value 
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To save labor and trouble get every- 
thing necessary for a complete. supple- 
ment in one bag,—protein, quality of 
protein, variety, palatability, minerals, 
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and high food value. 


G. L. F. 32% Dairy 





G. L. F. 32% Dairy 


200 Ibs. Corn Distillers Grains 
200 Ibs. Wheat Bran 

180 Ibs. Wheat Midds 

500 Ibs. Linseed Oi] Meal O P 
460 Ibs. Choice Cottonseed Meal 
400 Ibs. Gluten Meal 

20 Ibe. Steam Bone Meal 

20 Ws. Ground Limestone 


G. L. F. 32% Dairy meets this need 
exactly. It was especially formulated 
by the College Feed Conference Board 
for mixing with home grown grains to 
provide a ration ideal in its makeup. 


a In general home grown feeds have in 
a A them 10 to 12% protein. Mixed 50-50 
32%% proteha with G. L. F. 32% Dairy feed, the 
9% Fiber result would be a feed with about 22% 
by Rags protein. This would go well with hay 
trieats per ton containing some clover. Vary the 








amount of G. L. F. 32% in the mix- 
ture with the amount of clover or al- 
falfa in the hay. 


mG. LF. 


Grain and Feed Department 
725 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
7 BUFFALO, N. Y. 






























| SOLVAY 


Pulverized LIMESTONE 


/ Restores Your Land Economically ony 


Every harvest removes from 50 Ibs. to 
100 lbs. of lime from the soil per acre. 
Large quantities are also lost through \ 
drainage Plants require lime for growth 
and soil must have lime or turn sour and 
unproductive. The slight cost of liming 
\._ is the most economical and profitable in- 
“ vestment you can make. The Solvay 
Booklet tells all about lime. Write to-day 
for FREE copy. 























THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 




















Tis By M. C. 

hard for me to un- 
derstand why more alialfa is not grown 
in this section. True not every field is 
suitable and in general our soils just here 
are heavy silt and clay loams and in- 
clined to be wet. But on almost every 
farm there are fields which will grow 
excellent alfalfa if limed, inoculated and 
sown with Northern grown seed. This 
statement is proved by actual practice 


increasingly 


Ontario Province, 
just northwest of 
Toronto, Canada. 
\ In a 50-mile drive 
) through this coun- 
ty last week I 
}was surprised to 


acres of alfalfa on 
practically every 
farm. True it is 
grown for seed in 





that region but 

M. C Burritt’ wonderful crops 
of hay are also 

produced and large numbers of dair- 


cattle maintained. And the soil and 
other general conditions are substantial- 
ly the same on that side of Lake On- 
tario as they are on this. 


A Crop of Many Uses 


The proportion of our land in fruit is 
so large that hardly enough hay is 
grown for home wu: so that there is 
need for a more intensive higher yicld- 
ing hay crop. As an orchard cover crop 
alfalfa has unrealized possibilities. And 
as a soil improving legume in the rota- 
tion, alfalfa is unexcelled. And yet one 
can count the fields of alfalia for several 
miles around on his ten fingers. Some 
progress is being made chiefly through 
the farm bureau's vigorous campaign. 
But less than a dozen men attended the 
farm bureau winter mecting on alfalfa 
and only fifteen farmers came out to a 
demonstration on a farm where 24 acres 
ar: grown as new and old seedings and 
as a cover crop. I believe that some not 
very distant day alfalfa will become a 
more important crop on our farms just 
here than clover has been in the past. 

These are called farm and home notes 
although they are usually more upon the 
outdoor than the indoor preblems of 
farm life. I presume this ts generally 
true of the whole paper as most farm 
papers. I have been pleased, however, 
to note the increased emphasis being 
placed by the editors on household life 
and work, particularly since the coming 
of the new household editor, whom I 
have the pleasure of knowing persunal- 
ly. I know she will give farm women 
something substantially worth while and 
useful. For some time I have had it in 
mind to comment on farm problems 
within the house—for there are no less 
farm problems withi. than without. The 
farm and the home are inseparable and 
interdependent as is the case in almost 
no other business. 

Canning is A Hard, Hot Job—But 

Satisfying 

Just now and for some time back the 
household problem has been canning. 
Much has been said 


in York County, 
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Why Not More Alfalfa? 


A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


BURRITT most every Cay since 

greens were ready in 
the spring. And no one knows better 
than the women folk that it is a hard, 
hot job. Added to the already heavy 
routine of housework on a farm, it-be- 
comes almost the “last straw” for some 
farmers’ wives. I !:now of some farm 
families that have reached the conclu- 
sion that it doesn’t pay and have aban- 
doned the practice of canning in favor 
of purchasing the products of canning 
factories. They figure that the cost is 
no greater except that .t involves a 
greater cash outlay and tuat the saving 
of the housewife’s strength and perhaps 
health more than offsets this. And yet 
in spite of it all, to most of us the satis- 
faction of viewing of hundreds of cins 


and the enjoyment of the products 
through the winter months, more than 
offsets the hard work and costs. 


Out in the Fields 


Bartlett pears are practically all har- 
vested. Like early apples the yield was 
rather larger than anticipated, most 


growers underestimating the crop before 
harvest. One result of this was de- 
pression of the price from three cents a 
pound—the early sale price—to two and 
a half and even two cents. This sent 
much of the crop to cold storage. What 
the outcome will be, it is too early to 
tell, but at this writing it is hard to see 
much profit in storage if one could have 
realized a dollar and a half a bushel net. 
Very little other fruit has moved during 
the week. Some Wealthies and Alexar- 
ders will probably be picked this coming 
week. The main crop continues to look 
well, clean and of good size with a pros- 
pect of good yield. 

Bean harvest will probably begin dur- 


ing the week of September 7. Many 
fields are already yellow and nearly 
ready. The week will also see much 


final preparation for seeding wheat. Cab- 
bage has had a hard two or three weeks 
just passed. The hot and dry weather— 
the near beginnings ot a drouth—set this 
crop back considerably. However a 
good rain fell on September 3rd, which 
should help to recover some of its lost 
growth. The crop is well advanced for 
the time of year but the heads are small. 
M. C. Burritt. 


Drawbacks in Marketing Penn- 
sylvania’s Wheat Crop 


OO many varieties of wheat, lack of 
uniformity in milling, and the conse- 
quent preference of bakers for a West- 
ern-milled flour, are the principal handi- 
caps that the Pennsylvania wheat grow- 
er must overcome when he puts his 
wheat on the market, according to the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Markets, Har- 
risburg. After making an investigation 
of the method in which wheat grown 
on Pennsylvania farms has been market- 
ed during the past three years, G. A. 
Stuart, in charge of the grain standard- 
ization work of the State Bureau, be- 
lieves that the production of this essen- 
tial crop will not return maximum 
profits to the Pennsylvania producer 
until certain condi- 





about the advan- 
tages of having an 
abundant supply of 
fresh fruits and 
vegetables right at 
hand for use fresh 


and for canning. 
The other side of 
this very real ad- 


vantage is the con- 
tinuous hard work 
of preparing and 
preserving. It 
seems to me that 


we have been can- all right. 





ning s o m e thing 
every week and al- 








Voice From Insiwe—/ ain't home! 
That's got the ring of truth in tt, 


Be gosh, I can tell by & 
man’s voice when he ain't lyin’.” 





tions, characteristic 
of the present mar- 
keting system, are 
corrected. 

The princi pal 
marketing factors 
that are now oper- 
ating against the 
Pennsylvania wheat 
grower’s interest, 
Mr. Stuart found to 
be as follows: 

1. Farmers are 
growing too many 
different varieties 

(Continued on 
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© This 
catalogue 
otters you a 

saving of 
50 22 in cash 






At Baltimor 
Y This Big $3,000,000 Baltimore House 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., was built 
as a convenience to you and to save 


\ 

Jr 
YI. ff} money for our hundreds of thousands 
| a of patrons living near the Atlantic Coast. 
Today this vast building is fully 
h stocked with millions of dollars’ worth 


Y, 
ff 


) of new, fresh merchandise ready for 
/ immediate shipment to you. 

Here are a hundred stores in one 
ready to serve you. Here you have 
available almost everything you need 
to buy, to wear or use, and at prices 
that mean a big cash saving to you. 


Write for your Catalogue. Ward’s 
is now near to you. Your orders 
reach us quickly. Your goods 
reach you quickly. And almost 
every order is shipped within 24 


hours. $50,000,000 


Backed by a Buying Power of 


This big Baltimore Home of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. has back of it the 
combined buying power of our seven 
big houses. It offers you the savings 
made possible by the largest buying for 
spot cash. Buying in car load lots, buy- 


ir % e or Ais: 
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‘Ja WORTH 
7° * CAROLINA 
Pm men, : 


This map shows the 
States served by our 
Baltimore house. Vast 


of your orders. 


Your Orders Reach us Quickly." | 
aaa Your Goods Reach you Quickly. | 
The cost of transportation is less: 


ing by the thousand gross—yes, even) 
taking the output of a factory—that 
kind of buying makes low prices. And | 
the savings are all yours. 


“Ward Quality” has stood the test 
for 53 years 


Ward’s is a low price house. But above all, 
‘Ward’s is a house where satisfactory quality is 
always the very first consideration. “We 
never sacrifice quality to make a low price.” 
You will find no “price baits” in Ward’s 
Catalogue. 


Send All Your Orders to Ward’s 


This Catalogue will save you $50.00 in cash 
this very season if you use it regularly—if 
you send all your orders to Ward’s. 

We appreciate your patronage at Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. We will give you prompt, 
accurate service; and we stand back of every 
transaction with a 53 year old guarantee of 
satisfaction or your money back. 


> 





To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept. 80-B 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 

Ward’s complete Fall & Winter Catalogue. — 


Montgoiiiéiy Ward &Co, == j 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 
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Keeping 
the Barn Dry 


The barn is a ptetty important building to 
our agricultural industry. We can do with- . 
out some paint on our front porch, but un- 
less the nation’s barns are dry, our stock, our 
implements and much of last year's harvest 
may be lost to us forever. 


The electric light and power industry has its 
barns too Glthough they call them power- 
houses); its live stock and its implements are 
the generating and transmission equipment 
from which electric service comes. 


The cost of furnishing electric service includes 
not only the money needed to produce and dis- 
tribute electricity, but also the funds necessary 
to “keep the barn dry” and a “living wage” 
for the monies invested in the enterprise. 


Under public regulation, all of these elements 
are considered in fixing the price paid by the 
public for electric service. 


Fifteen state committees working with 
She national committee are now studying 
emethods for further electrification of agri- 
culture. The committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture is composed of 
economists and engineers representing the 


U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and the Interior, Amer. Farm Burcas 
Federation, National Grange, Ainef. 
Soctety of Agricultural Engineers, Furm 
Lighting Mfg. Ass'n, and the National 
Electric Light Association. 


If ‘you are interested in this work write for a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 











' Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it arecord of 10 years 
of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 





ditions it has proven itself to bea real self-oiling 
windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Qiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 
There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oilin the oil-tight,storm- 
proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 
ments have been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 
: ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
Wy { *“\/ been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 

J \ > achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 


run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
sure that the Auto-Oiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago, 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Dallas Des Moines 
Minneapolis Oakland 











If You Have Anything to Buy, Sell or Trade 
ADVERTISE 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to 
@ention the American Agriculturist. 
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c/More About Potatoes 


cMaine Growers’ Exchange in Tight Place 
EPORTS that we have received since 
last week's review, relative to the po- 


tato situation in >“ew York and Maine, 
remain about the same. Practically every 
agency that we have interviewed or com- 
municated with has made the same report, 
namely that the potato crop is considerably 
lighter than that of last year. This con- 
clusion is substantiated by the Septem- 
be 9 report of the State and Federal 
Departments of Agriculture issued by 
Roy L. Gillette, Statistician of the New 
York State Department ef Farms and 
Markets. Mr. Gillette’s report reads as 
follows: 

The present forecast of 33,353,000 
bushels is a decrease from the August 
forecast and is only 72% of the un- 
usually large crop harvested last year. 
If the present forecast is realized this 
year’s production will be the smallest 
since 1916. While conditions have been 
fairly good on Long Island, and digging 
is well along, disease and insect injury 
have been reported for all other sec- 
tions of the state and many fields are 
in such poor condition that further 
growth will be impossible. 

In an interview with one of the large 
potato operators in the New York market, 
we learned that country prices at the 
present time are varying from 75c to $1 
a bushel. Growers szem to be. generally 
disposed to hold tor $1 a bushel, although 
some, and apparently these men are hard 
pushed, are hauling for Just what 
the price will be is almost impossible to 
Conditions in the field are very 
variable and the market at the present 
time is quite sensitive. The demand i. not 
unusually heavy :nd current arrivals are 
ample to take care of the consuming trade. 
The market at the moment may be con- 
sidered healthy. 


Crop in Maine Below Early Eestimates 


75¢. 


predict. 


It has been extremely difficult to obtain 
very much information about the Maine 
crop. The entire situation in Maine has 
been very much disturbed due to the stormy 
state of affairs surrounding the Maine Po- 
tato Growers Exchange. The only reply 
we have received from a number of tele- 
grams sent io various potato growing sec- 


tions in Maine has been that from V. C. 


Beverly, county agricultural agent of 
Aroostook County with headquarters at 
Presque Isle. Mr. Beverly's wire reads 


as follows: 


“Some late blight in most fields. No rot 


as yet. Yield much lower than estimates 
due to severe early blights. Personal 
opinion” (Signed) Vv. Cc. BEVERLY. 


We called on one of the large buyers in 
the New York market who had extensive 
connections with Maine growers and the 
information we obtained from him was to 
the effect that although the crop would nct 
be as heavy as last year, nevertheless it 
would be a normal crop. Comparing this 
with Mr. Beverly's. message we at least 
can draw the conclusion that Maine will 
not ship anywhere near the quantity of 
potatoes it did during 1924—1925. 


Grower’s Exchange in Hot Water 


The excitement surrounding the Maine 
Potato Growers’ Exchange affairs is the 
result of conflicting reports coming from 
the headquarters oi the Exchange at Cari- 
bou to the effect that the Exchange was 
closing its doors and was about to file an 
application for a receiver. The past two 
weeks have been full of tense excitement 
in Aroostook County with the frequeat 
conflicting reports of operaticn and non- 
operation being issued there. The New 
York Produce News of September 5 car- 
ried the story that the Maine Potato 
Growers Exchange had been forced to go 
out of business. On September 8 we were 
reliably informed that the New York 
Packer had received a wire stating tha: 
the Exchange was going to operate. In- 
quiry at the New York office of the Ex- 
official one way 
matters will 
seems to 


change revealed nothing 
or the other. Just how 


eventually settle down no one 


know. 
State. 

It is known for a fact that several high 
salaried officials have resigned since the 
Executive Committee met on July 2 and 
revised salaries downward. The cuts ‘yn 
salaries amounted in some instances to a 
33 1-3% reduction. It is understood that 
A. J. Beck, business manager has resigned, 

Although opinions vary, it is generally 
conceded that the failure of the cooperative 
in Maine was due largely to the lack of 
confidence of the members in the organiza- 
tion. There was muck opposition to the 
cooperative when it was organized in 1923 
under the direction of Aaron Sapiro, with 


Affairs are in a very disturbing 


the original membership of over 3,000 
growers, 

Even before the associatior actually 
started to function, dissatisfaction pre- 


vailed among members and a considerable 
number attempted to dispose of their poe 
tatoes outside cf the Exchange. This dis- 
satisfaction became more violent when an- 
nouncements were made of the entire net 
returns which did not compare well wita 
net p-ices received by independents. 

An attemp. was made to obtain Legisla- 
tion to make it illegal for members of the 
association to dispose of their potatoes out- 
side of the Cooperative. The Cooperative 
law was amended at the last session of 
the Legislature whicl. made it compulsory 
that all potatoes under mortgage to be 
turned over to the exchange for marketing. 
However, this amendment was not passed 
in time to be of much benefit. 

As we go to press no definite informa- 
tion is available. So many contradictory 
reports have been issued during the past 
week that the most recent can be considered 
nothing more than a change of the wind. 
Not untii the present stormy session is 
over will we know which way the Maine 
growers will definitely turn. 





Corn Borer Is a Tough Customer 
XPERIMENTS are showing that one 
of our undesirable immigrants, the 

European Corn Borer is going to be dif- 

ficult to control. The attacks a 

large number of crojs and weeds, breeds 

in large numbers, and feeds inside the 
plant where it is impossible to poison him. 

Some recent tests at the Ohio State 
University also show that he stands a lot 
One lot submerged 


insect 


of rough treatment. 
in salt water for forty-eight hours re- 
fused to be discouraged. Another lot was 
placed in a vacuum fumigator, the air was 
exhausted, and hudrocyanic, one of the 
most deadly poisons was put in the fumi- 
gator. The larvae lived for several hours 
under this treatment. 

The borer is becoming quite common 
in parts of New ‘ork. An attempt had 
been made to keep it out of the corn belt, 
but it has found its way into Ohio. The 
best control measure seems to be plowing 
under the stubble before the adults come 
forth. 





saw in your about quack 
grass and how to get rid of it. My ex- 
perience is to plow i. very late in the fall 
just before it freezes up and just deep 
enough to turn the up. If it is 
an open winter the roots will freeze to 
death and you will be rid of much of your 
quack grass.—W. S. 


paper 
roots 


Pennsylvania farmers have doubled their 
alfalfa acreage in the past five years, ace 
cording to the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture. 

* * * 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports that the world wheat production 
outside of Russia will be about the same 


as last year. 





The State Bureau of motor vehicles has 
revoked over 1300 operators licenses in 
the past nine months, and has suspended 
over 3000. 
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for Economical Transportation 






























































Chevrolet represents the highest 
type of quality car selling at a low 
price. Public acknowledgment of 
this fact has been evidenced by a 
greatly increased demand for 
Chevrolet cars. This increased de- 
mand has resulted in increased 
production making possible de- 


creased prices on closed models 
and improved quality on all the 
models. Now Chevrolet provides 
“Quality at Low Cost” to a greater 
degree than ever before. Now 
Chevrolet presents to automobile 
buyers everywhere a new measure 
of value. 


New Price List 


The Roadster - - $525 
New and improved quality of equipment— 
finished in a new color—gunmetal grey 

The Touring - - $525 
New and improved quality of equipment— 
finished in a new color—gunmetal grey Duco. 


The Coupe - - - $675 


New and improved quality of equipment—former 


The Coach - - - $695 


New and improved quality of equipment—former 
price $735. 


The Sedan - - - $775 


New and improved quality of equipment—former 
price $825. 


Commercial Chassis - - - 425 


Express Truck Chassis - - 4550 
ALL PRICES F.O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Has triple value 


Ald (GREATER GAINS 
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y = aK fi) Ny, AT LESS COST 
i Cows on test are invar- 
olf Wy iably fed Linseed Meal, 


%t gy 


and at a big profit ; an Iowa 
Testing association shows a 
profit of 300 per cent by its use. 
Beef cattle feeders report $2 
return for every dollar invested in 
this great proteid and conditioner, and 
in addition show much more rapid gains. 
Recent Wisconsin experiments with fall 
pigs show that without skim milk or dairy 
products, a ration can be used that gives just as 
good results; the rations contained Linseed Meal 
which actually proved worth $85 per ton; and 29 
days were saved in getting the pigs to market weight. 
Very profitable results are also reported with sheep; 
a Nebraska experiment showed Linseed Meal to be worth 
$13 a ton more than it cost in fattening lambs. 


(2) PRIME CONDITION 


As Prof. Morrison, author with W. A. Henry of “Feeds and Feeding,” 
says: “The effect on livestock of a judicious use of Linseed Meal is soon 
apparent in a thrifty appearance, a sleek, oily coat, and a good ‘handling’ 
quality of the flesh.” It is slightly laxative and has tonic and regulating effects. 


(@) EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH MANURIAL VALUE 


A recent experiment station report estimated that the manure resulting from 
the feeding of each ton of Linseed Meal purchased had the same fertilizing 
effect as $17.42 worth of high grade fertilizers. 


COUPON 





LINSEED CRUSHERS MEA 
ADVERTISING COMMITTEE Dept. R-9 


Room 1122, Union Trust Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send the Coupon 


—get cither or both books 

and learn how YOU can in- 

crease the net profits 
from your feeding 
Operations. 







Tlease send me without obligation either or pom 
of the books I have checked with an “X"’ belo 


Rooklet ‘Dollars and Cents RESULTS as tok! 
by Practical Feeders, Breeders and Dairymen.” 


Rooklet, “How to jabe Money With Linseed 
Meal,"’ by Prof. F Morrison, of the Wiscon- 
sin Experiment Station. 
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INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP-HOOPS 


Provide Now tor Winter Insurance aganst the loss ot the Hay Crop. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., Department 16, Meadville, Pa. 


Best tor 23 Years—Best Now. Highest 
Grade ot Material and Workmanship. Made 
- mm Centurnes Old Genuine Yellow Douglas 
‘ir The Only Silo on which you can get 
a se 
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Greatest Money 


Crop Known 
October 1000 seeds | t 





GROW GINSEN 


September 


eed Grinding | 5) 


Lowest Cost. New Principle. Grinds any | 











and 


ae 100 € ter $5.04 GOLDEN SEAI oe tis eam | _— any Sonree of Snopess. ses Fordson or 
b ‘ eee | ual power. ay Bee 
ret only to Ginseng 1000 seeds, 100 plants $4 00 | CRUSHER — GRINDER — 
7 two page monthly Magazine on Medicinal Plants | HUMDINGER Scivenzen 
s ; copy lie Adkire 6 janes a nant. lonk No . Sese Ne y 
’ «hire re etrike m rialon 0 hea! ° 
CM GOODSPEED, Box AA SKANEATELES, W. Y.| friction. Grinds any grain, bay, corn 
. . ° fodder Write for low price and cat- 


slog. Op*d my dealers = 
. 8. SEDBERRY 
aoe utickory y Street 800 Exchanwe Avenue 





When writing to advertisers, be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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The Sick Cow 


What to Do to Save Her---Nails in Feed 


| have been told that cows sometimes 
die from injuries caused by eating nails in 
their feed. is this true? 1! lost one last 
year that seemed healthy. She suddenly 
began to struggle, then she stood quiet for 
a while, and after another short struggie 
she died before we could do anything tor 


her Ww. J. C., New York. 
HERE has been a considerable loss of 
cows in recent years from eating nails, 
and other metallic substances with their 
feed. There is little that can be done for 


The large 
feed over 


this trouble except to prevent it. 
feed manufacturers are passing 
magnets to remove all metallic substances. 

The most common symptom of trouble 
from nails is violent struggling from the 
animal, which some times stops for a short 
time, and then starts again. Death is usual- 
ly sudden and comes from the metal which 
has worked its way through the cow's body 
till it reaches some vital spot. 

Be careful that the metal that is fre- 
quently used to attach tags to the bags, or 
any other metal does not find it way into 
the feed. 


What to Do When a Cow 
Chokes 

What can be done to relieve a cow that 
chokes on an apple? We had one last 
year that died, but have previously had one 
choke that dislodged the apple without any 
assistance.—H. J. W., Pennsylvania. 

OWS usually choke 

swallow some large object such as an 
apple or potato, often when some other ani- 
mal disturbs them while they are eating 
it. 

The choking is usually made evident by 
the escape of saliva from the mouth, by 
coughing, and by holding the head in an 
unnatural position. 

The problem is to either remove the ob- 
ject, or to cause it to pass on to the stom- 
ach without injury to the animal. If it is 
near the mouth, a wooden block can be put 
between the teeth and the object may be re- 
moved with the hand. Any attempt to 
move it will be aided by a half pint of raw 
linseed oil. If the lump can be felt from 
the outside, it may be massaged and work- 
ed toward the mouth. 

Another possibility is to push the obstruc- 
tion down into the stomach with a flexible 
rod such as a rubber hose, first tying a 
gag in the animal’s mouth. This should 
be oiled and passed carefully down the gul- 
let taking care that it does not go into the 
windpipe. If the cow coughs, stop, remove 
the probe and then try again. Great care 
must be taken not to so injure the walls of 
the gullet that the cow will die even if the 
obstruction is removed. 

As a last resort, two wooden blocks may 
be used to crush the object, but this is 
rather dangerous. A veterinarian may be 
able to open the esophagus and remove it. 





when trying to 





Garget Causes High Bacteria 
Count 

Is garget infectious? If so, how does 
it spread from one cow to another? Will 
it cause a high bacteria count in the milk? 
We have been troubled with cows with 
inflamed udders that give thick milk. 
Sometimes they seem to improve for a time 
and then get as bad as ever.—L. C. C., New 
York. 

HERE are. several forms of garget. 
First and least troublesome is simple 
inflammation of the udder occuring soon 
after calving, and usually disappearing 
after a few days. Hot applications, mas- 
sage and a dose of epsom salts help to re- 
lieve the inflammation. Chilling, injuries, 
high protein diet or lying on a floor with- 
out bedding seem to aggravate the condi- 
tion. 

The contagious form of garget may oc- 
cur at any time when the cow is in milk. 
Prevention is the best way to hand!e it. 
When it gets into a dairy there is danger of 
its spreading to other cows through the 
milkers, either hand milkers or machine, or 
by infection from the bedding. Any cow 
with symptoms of garget should be taken 
away from other cows, milked by a separ- 
ate milker, or the hands or milker thor- 
oughly disinfected after milking her. There 
is evidence that the infection may come 





from retained afterbirth and 
abortion. 

The treatment is the same as for simple 
inflammation of the udder, except that a 
half ounce of hyposulfite of soda may be 
given internally each day. 

One cow with infectious garget will in- 
crease the bacteria count of the milk from 


contagious 


the herd. Where the bacteria counts are 
made by the microscopic method bacteria 
of the type causing garget may be recog- 
nized by an expert. 





Cows Have Hoof Rot 


We have had some trouble with cows 
that have sore feet. What causes this and 
is there any way it can be prevented and 
cured!—C. W. H., New York. 


HERE daily through 
mud, or where they stand on unclean 
floors the hoof may become infected, and 
if not treated may cause a lot of trouble. 
The first symptom will be limping, and 
when observed, the animal should be stak- 
ed out on a clean place if it occurs in the 
summer, or moved to @ clean place if in the 
winter. Pure creolin can be used on the 
hoof between the claws, taking care that 
none gets on the flesh above the hoof. Ili 
the trouble is deep seated, it may be neces- 
sary to cut into the horn to the seat of the 
trouble. A wad of cotton smeared with 
pine tar, and held between the toes by a 
bandage will help. If the foot seems hot 
a warm poultice of flaxseed may relieve 
the congestion. 
Little trouble should occur where stables 
are kept clean and there are no mud holes 
through which the cows must pass. 


cows travel 





‘*Milk Fever’’ a Form of 
Paralysis 

What is the cause of milk fever? Is it 
really a fever? How can it be prevented 
and can it be treated without the services 
of a veterinarian? Is a milk fever outfit 
necessary?—A. R. J., New Jersey. 

ILK fever is easily recognized. 
curs soon after calving, usually in 
heavy milkers. It is not a fever as the 
common name would suggest, but a paraly- 
sis. The cow lies down, with her head 
around to one side, and gradually becomes 
weaker until she dies, within a day or two. 

The preventive measures consist of feed- 
ing a light ration for a week or two before 
calving, giving a dose of one pound of ep- 
som salts a few days before calving, and 
using care that the udder is not milked 
clean for several days. 

When the disease is discovered after the 
cow is down, it can be successfully treated 
in the majority of cases by distending the 
udder with air. Great caution should be 
used so that the udder will not be infected 
with bacteria which will cause the loss of 
one or more quarters even though the cow 
may recover. Milk fever outfits are not 
expensive but where one is not available a 
tire pump may be used. Fit a teat tube 
to the end of the hose, after putting a 
smal. piece of absorbent cotton near the 
end of the hose. Wash the udder with a 
disinfectant, Corrosive sublimate 1 to 1000 
is good. Thoroughly disinfect the teat 
tube, and disinfect it again before chang- 
ing to the other teats. Pump air into the 
udder until it seems full and gives a hol- 
low sound when tapped. Put a rubber band 
about each teat to prevent the escape of 
air. If the cow is not up in three hours 
give another treatment. 

Prevent the disease when possible, but if 
treated use great care to prevent infection 
of the udder. 


It oc- 





A Case of Hoven or Bloat 


What causes bloating of cattle and Is 
there any way of treating it other than tap- 
ping the stomach to allow the escape of 
gas? In case the animal is punctured ex- 
actly how should it be done!—R. T. S., 
New York. 

"THE formation of gas in the stomach of 

a cow is caused by indigestion and 
may be brought on by eating too much 
green clover especially when it is covered 
with frost or dew. Turnips, potatoes, cab- 
bage, corn meal and middlings are other 
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foods that may cause bloating, In many 
cases it is not the food, but the too rapid 
eating of it, that causes the trouble. 

The chief symptom is swelling of the 
left flank, and a hollow sound when it is 
struck with one’s hand. If nothing is done 
for the cow, the gas exerts such pressure 
that breathing may be stopped. 

Cold water Ahrown against the cow’s 
side may catise the expulsion of some gas. 
Putting a rope coated with pine tar, or 
axle grease may be put in the mouth as a 
bit. Efforts to dislodge it may expel the 
gas. In extreme cases the stomach must 
be punctured. This can be done with a 
knife but better with a trocar and cannula. 
The trocar is a pointed instrument, and the 
cannula is a sheath which fits it closely. 
The whole instrument is plunged into the 
stomach from the left side, between the 
last rib and the hip bone, the trocar is re- 
moved and the cannula is left for some 
time to permit the escape of the gas. A 
cord should be attached to the cannula and 
tied around the animal's body to prevent 
the possible entrance of it into the body 
cavity. In rare cases it may be necessary 
to tap the cow twice. When it is evident 
that the cow will die without treatment 
and no trocar is available, a common pock- 
et knife may be used for puncturing the 
stomach. 


Cow Has Depraved Appetite 


We have a cow that is continually chew- 
ing on bones, pieces of wood and other for- 
eign material. Can you tell us what causes 
her to do this? She is in poor flesh al- 
though she gets the same ration as the 
other cows.—R. J. K., New York. 

EPRAVED appctite of cows is believ- 
ed to be caused by a lack of some ele- 
ment in the ration or inability of the animal 
to digest and use her ration to the best 
advantage. Cows in calf and young ani- 
mals are more likely to be affected, as 
well as animals that are pastured on low 
swampy ground. It secms to affect cattle 
worse in some regions than in others. 

It is always wise to give the animals a 
good mineral mixture, but experiments 
have shown that animals some times fail to 
utilize minerals even when they are fed. It 
seems that vitamins found in green feeds 
are important in helping the cow to use 
minerals, and so it is especially important 
that the cows have plenty of minerals whea 
they are on pasture. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recommends the following tonic for cows 
with depraved appetite. A heaping tea- 
spoon ful of the following mixture three 
times a day: Carbonate of iron 4 oz.; fine- 
ly ground bone 1 Ib.; powdered gentian 4 
0z.; common salt 8 oz.; powdered fenu- 
greek 4 oz. 

A piece of rock salt should be so placed 
as to be available to the animal at all 
times. 


Indemnity for TB Cattle In 
Pennsylvania 

Oy ye Po a dF 
tle tuberculin tested and passed as tuber- 
cular. How long does the owner have to 
wait for pay? R. G. C. 

HE limit of indemnity on registered 

cattle is $70 per head, while the limit 

on unregistered animals is $40. However, 
an owner is not permitted by law to re- 
ceive from all sources, i.e., the Federal- 
State Governments and butcher, more than 
90% of the appraised value of each animal 
killed on account of tuberculosis. 

As to the length of time owners have to 
wait for pay, in cases where all the neces- 
sary forms and papers are properly submit- 
ted to this office, and indemnity funds are 
available as at present, owners usually re- 
ceive their checks within two or three 
weeks after the cattle are killed. You 
understand that no vouchers are made up 
in this office before the condemned cattle 
are disposed of. 





Cayuga County (N. Y.) Guern- 
sey Breeders to Holc 
Annual Sale 
T# E Cayuga County Guernsey Breeders’ 

; Club will hold its fifth annual sale of 
registered Guernseys at Auburn, N. Y., 
(Continued on page 202) 
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Here They Place Their 


isa the Burrell Milker 


Read What Geo. Hoffman Says About Milking | « stim«ama 
Their Purebred Guernseys with sa Burrell Milker Clan 


“We are milking at Woodland Farms 45 to 50 cows, all purebred Guernseys. We have a 
3-unit (standard type) Burrell Milking Machine. With this o 
hour and fifteen minutes. Our experience shows that it would require 4 men one hour and 
45 minutes to milk the same herd by hand. Consequently, as for the milker being a labor- 
saving device, we are positive that it is. § We are satisfied that the milk is cleaner when 
machines are used. It is simply impossible for any dust or dirt to get into the pails and 
this means that the milk is pure and uncontaminated during the milking. § Our herd is 
made up of fine imported Guernseys and the matter of heavy milk yield and perfect udders 
is of paramount importance to us. The Burrell Milker has done no damage in any way. 
On the other hand, our experience proves that it has been beneficial.” —Geo. F. Hoffman. 


Use a Burreli Milking Machime Use a Burrell Cream Separator 


The Dairy Barn on G. H. Wood’s Woodland Farms, 
Monroe, Michigan, Managed by George F. Hoffman. 


utfit we milk 45 cows in an 








Faiths 




















You too can place your faith in a Burrell Milker—just as they do You want, first of all, acream separator that skims clean. This, 
at Woodland Farms with their big herd of high-priced Guernscys- the Burrell does to the highest degree attained breny cream sep- 
The more particular you are the more certain it is that only a arator—whether separating heavy cream or light cream. Ata 
Burrell will completely satisfy you. It has more years of research given capacity with a given size bowl operated at a given spee 

and refinement back of it than any milking machine on the the Burrell skims closer. Or, stated another way, at a given 
American market—it was practically perfect before many ma- capacity a given cl of ski ing can btained with a 
chines were even put on paper. And it cannot be duplicated, smaller bowl or at a lower speed. In the simplest words, the 


because of four vitally important features which belong to Bur- 
reli exclusively. They are: (1) the Positive Relief Pulsator, (2) 
the Moisture Trap, (3) the Automatic Controller, and (4) the 
Air-Cushion Teat-Cup. If you want to reduce the time and help 


27 Albany Street 


25 








D.H.BURRELL & Go.ING, 
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Burrell Cream Separator is the most efficient skimmer yet devised. 
But that is not all. This new separator in every particular is the 
best cream separator Burrell ever built and it sells for less money. 
Seldom has such fine engineering skill been devoted to this type 
required for milking, if you want todo better and cleaner milking of machinery. Never has better material been put into a cream 
the Burrell Milker can help you. Send today for catalog—it's free. separator. It is simple. Itislight running. Send for catalog todays 


LITTLE FALLS. New YorkK 








60 - Registered Guernseys - 60 


—in the— 
Fifth Annual Sale 
—of the— 
CAYUGA COUNTY GUERNSEY CLUB .- 
AUBURN, NEW YORK SEPTEMBER 28, 1925 


This i. a very choice lot of animals, selected for sound udders, good 
Guernsey type and dairy conformation. All animals are from accredited 
herds or have passed clean State tests. 

Catalogues sent upon request 
RAY H. ALEXANDER, SEC. UNION SPRINGS, N. Y. 














MARYDALE STOCK FARMS DISPERSAL SALE 


65 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
Which is entire milking herd—All Tuberculin Tested—60 day retest 
GRANT B. LOW, Owner 
SALE AT FARM IN NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 
SATURDAY September 26, 1925, starting at 10 A. M. Promptly 
A SALE OF FRESH COWS 
Nearly all the cows in this herd will be fresh or very soon due at sale time. They 
are extra large type individuals that show maximum producing qualities. 
HERD INCLUDES: 25 granddaughters of King of the Pontiacs and 15 grand- 
daughters of a 30-Ib. 4 yr. old. 
THIS IS A GENUINE BREEDERS’ HERD 
Write at once for catalog to 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS, Sales Manager, Mexico, N. Y. 
or GRANT B. LOW, Owner, New Berlin, N. Y. 
N. B. The wonderful producing MARYDALE FARMS are FOR SALE. Write 
for details. 


$10 Down Buys 
Holstein Bull 


By a Grandson and Out of Daughter of 


The Century Sire 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 


His sire is the son of Jenny Linn 
Colantha a 30.95 pound daughter of 
Dutchiand Colantha Sir Inka, the best 
son of that famous milk sire, Colantha 
Johanna Lad. 

This young bull's ancesiry fully 
measures up to the records back of 
his sire. His dam is one of the best 
daughters of Dutchland Colantha Sir 
Inka, having made a record of 22.6 
pounds butter as a two-year old, 
promising to develop into one of the 
b2st daughters of old Dutch. 

This young bull, backed by close up 
records of Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 
and his progeny making him an ex- 
ceptional buy, the kind of bull to use 
te build up a herd. 








Write for Particulars 


FISHKILL FRAMS 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
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MILK PRICES 

League Cooperative 
the following 
he League dur- 


HE 
Association 
pri es that dealers will pay 


Dairymen’s 
announces 


ing the first part of § r for milk 
testing 3 in the basic zone of 20: to 210 
miles of New York City. /1 inderstood 
of course that the prices mentioned below 
are not receiwed by the f r but qo mto 
the pool. They are p s dealers pay the 
League, 
Class 1 Fluid Milk ........ ee 
Class 2A Fluid Cream ....... esene San 
Class 2B Ice Crean eons eee 
Class 2C Soft Che aoe ee 
Class 3A L-vaporated le milk 
Cond. whole milk 2.00 
Cla 3B Whole Milk powder .. 2.00 
Class 3C Hard « r than 
PONGIEGR 2kccdcnnvesees 2.00 
Class 4 = 1 be based on butter 
and — an cheese quotations on the 
New York market. 
The corresponding pr‘ f class one, a 
ycar ag was ° 
Sheffield Producers 
The Shefficld Farms Producers an- 
mounces the fol » 2 s for 3% 
milk in the 20! to 210 le zone: 
RAG © -sicrcciecenens dcme sine $2.80 
Class 2 CCR Oe eee eee 2.00 
i © sceeudendcatsoubeeuenenaed 1.85 
Class 4 prices determined by butter 
and cheese quot tions « the New f rk 
market 
t should be understood that the above 
prices in each cla t final prices 
the farmer receive Tr} price re 
ceived from the dealer is 1 result o 
the weightec average t prices. 
This average weightea pr-ce is the one to 
be compared with he League pool price. 
Cc. W. Halliday, :s retary f the Shef- 
field Farms Company Producers, announces 


the price that m-ciibers of that organiza- 
tion will receive for August milk will be 
$2.46 per 100 pounds for 3 per ccnt grade B 
milk in the 200-210 mile zone. This is an 
increase of 28'. cents over the July price of 
Authis year and is 35 cents <bove the price 
for August 1924 
Non Pool Cooperative 

The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative announces the tollowing prices 
for 3% milk 20) ?10-mile zone 
Ie Kidinsduracask sua ceseeeue 2.7 
Ce a ciwbes ku ee vck pause aubuan 2.00 
Seer rrr rr errr ere 1.90 
Cla 3B. ) a 

It should | urd that the above 
prices in each class are not the fina’ price 
the farmer reccives [he final orice re- 
ecived from the dealer is the esult of 
the weighted average of the class prices 
This average weighted price is the one to 
be comparea with | ic League pool price. 

Interstate Produccrs 

The Interstate Milk Producers As 
sociation Philadelphia Price Plan) 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price $2.29. 

BUT: TER AGAIN HIGHER 
CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED Sept. 8 Sept. 1 Ago 

Higher 6 
than extra 47 48 | 4e 
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ee ae i AES sion 
Mid-way down the Famous 
East Coast of FLORIDA 


Here rich land is low priced—virgin soil 
produces big crops and a market is al- 
ready established. Can you imagine a 
better place to live and enjoy life? 

The famous Indian River oranges and 
grapefruit; truck crops in wide variety 
and pineapples provide an income for 
every month in the year. 

Unexcelled climate; splendid transporta- 
good roads, schools 


tion—-rail and water; 

and churche fine fishing and hunting; 
all this and more awaits you at Fort 
Pierce. Plan a trip here this winter, or 
write By ka — booklet 


er, Executive 


FORT. PIERCE ‘CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Saint Lucie County, Fort Pierce, Florida 


FORT PIERCE 


is calling you 








Extra (92 sc) 4634-4 -45'2 37'2-37% 
84-91 score ..42 “see 41-45 ~ 34.3714 
Lower G'ds .41 -41 40 -41 33 +332 

The steady advance that has char- 
acterized the butter market during the 
past two wecks continues even beyond 
the expectations of the most optimistic. 
Conservative operators in the market 
have be literally swept off their feet 
by the d advances in quotations. In 


ipid ad 


vances a feeling of 


confidence prevails in the trade, much 
in contrast to the situation of a month 
ago feceipts have been shrinking and 
with the very active and uniform de- 
mand, incoming stocks have not only 
cleared up but there has been some re- 
duction in cold storage holdings. This 


is something that is very unusual at this 
This unlooked for con- 


time of the year 

dition has greatly added to the strength 
of the market. The bullish tone that 
exists in many quarters of the trade 
is supported by advices from the pro- 
ducing sections stating that recently the 
middle west has bee € xperit ncing some 
intensely hot weather and the pastures 
are drying up. Just how far the price 
advance will continue is impossible to 
Sa Prices have reached the point 
where held goods now show a profit 
and it is quite natural that these stor- 
age stocks will be drawn on to some ex- 
tent he strength of the market may 
be judged by the fact that during the 
past weck something like 10 carloads 
of butter were shipped to New York 
from the Chicago market. 


CHEESE RECOVERS SLIGHTLY 





STATE A Year 
FLATS Sept. 8 cept. 1 Ago 
Fresh fancy 24 -25 23' 5-25 20 -21 
Fresh av'g’s 22!>-23 22! >- 19 -19!5 
Held fancy ..25 ~-25! —— 20! 4-21'5 
Held aver. _ - 19 -20 

The chees 1 rket has lost some of 
its quiet t with the resumption of a 
little more active buying and increased 
firmness due primarily to firmer condi- 
tions in the west. It is said that receipts 
at primary points in Wisconsin show 
some decrease but this may be due to 
ths fact that country plants have been 
holding back on account of the recent 
decline in the market. Although buy- 
ng interest is still slow it is more ac- 
tive than it has been and king prices 
are just a shade better. States are meet- 
ing a very quiet trade 

FANCY EGGS FIRM 

NEARBY A Year 
WHITES Sept. 8 Sept. 1 Ago 
Selected Extras 60-62 60-62 55-58 
Av’ge extras ........58-60 58-60 52-54 
Extra firsts ...scces 49-55 49-55 47-51 
PUGER ccccctceeseess 45-48 45-48 42-46 
Gathered ...........-40-54 40-54 36-50 
Pwllete ..ccccccece 23-44 29-44 30-43 
BROWNS 
Fancy 42-51 42-49 45-50 

Che egg market has maintained the 
advance it experienced last week. The 
only increase since our last report has 
been on brown eggs, the fancier marks 
advancing 2 cents a dozen. The short- 


uted last week has been relieved 


‘ rey 
by more liberal supplies. The fanciest 
arby whites are still holding real firm. 
in the other lower classifications, the 
movement of nearbys has been inter- 
rred with by heavy receipts of fancy 
hite eggs from the middle west. It 
might be said that this western competi- 
tion has torestalled any further advance 
for the time being in the nearby market. 
ven at that the situation is better 
a year ago, the price varying from 
to 4c mor \dvices from the heavy 
oducing sections generally indicate 
ire liberal production with a prospect 
it there will be a heavy lay this fall. 
he crop of pullets is relatively large 
nd it is expected production will be 


proportion, 


POULTRY SELLING WELL 


FOWLS A Year 
Sept. 8 Sept. 1 Ago 
Colored ‘ eeee 29-30 28-30 26-29 
Leghorns 22-26 21-26 22-25 
CHICKENS 
GS = seccecsee 27-28 25-27 28-30 
Leghorns 26-27 25-27 27-29 
Che tone of the poultry market con- 
tinues fairly firm although advices in- 
aicat« that stock rolling this way is 
i little more than the trade will readily 
orb and as a result we may expect 
i cht weakening. As a general rule 


late the express market has been de- 
ned entirely 


of these 


by the freight receipts 
icipated heavier 


d in view ant 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


arrivals we do not look for much im- 
provement although the Jewish holiday 
which falls on September 19 and 20 may 
serve to stimulate prices to some ex- 
tent. 

Another Jewish holiday ialls on Sep- 
tember 28. The best market day for this 
holiday will be 23, 24 and 25. 


September 2 
Shipments should be so timec that they 


will arrive on the 24th. The stock most 
in demand at that time will be fancy 
spring chickens ana roosters. Only 


stock is wanted. 


prime 
Colored fowls have been selling well 

but Leghorns have been more or less 

neglected due primarily to their very 


irregular quality. Chickens have been 
also selling well. The quotations at the 
top of this item do not represent the 


premiums that have bee. paid for ex- 
tremely fancy marks. Plymouth Rock 
chickens have been bringing anywhere 


from 1 to 3c more than listed quotations. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 


FUTURES A Year 
Sept. 8 Sept. 1 Ago 
(At ¢ <ag 
Wheat ...cesee. 1.5312 1.55 1.22'6 
GOP scccevcesce 287% -9334 1.192 
a ee 37% .38'/g 472 
CASH GRAINS 
(4t New Yor 
Wheat,No. 2 Red 1.67 1.68 1.41 
Corn, No. 2 Yel ..1.16% 1.1234 1.40!5 
Oats, No. 2 .. A484 47'>2 -58! 2 
FEEDS Sept. 5 Aug. 29 
(4t Buffalo) 
Grd. Oats ......... 31.00 32.00 
Sp’g Bran ...... ° 28.00 28.50 
H'd Bran ccccce sae 32.00 
Stand'd Mids cesses 31.50 31.50 a 
Soft W. Mids ......36.00 37.00 & 
Flour Mids ........ 37.50 36.50 > 
eC ceanceauen 44.50 44.50 iS 
Wh. Hominy . .36.50 37.50 Nd 
Yel. Hominy ..... 36.50 37.00 
Corn Meai ..........42.00 43.00 bs 
Gluten Feed ........ 43.25 43.25 " 
Gluten Meal ....... 49.25 49.25 a 
36°. C. S. Meal .40.00 39.00 bi) 
41% C. S. Meal 43.00 43.00 > 
43% C. S. Meal ....45.00 45.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Oil Meal 46.00 48.00 
The above feed quotations are taken from the 
weekly report of the New York State Department 


of Farms and Markets. 


NO CHANGE IN POTATOES 


There is little or no change in the 
potato market, although of late there has 


been better sentiment. For a few days 
the market was somewhat draggy but 
it has recovered. Long Islands in 150 


pound sacks are selling mostly at $3.75 


to $3.80 although some are getting $4. 
These prices are delivered in New York 
City. Countr: prices are around $1.00 
to $1.10 per bushel. Nassau County 


farmers are getting $1.50 at their door. 
In bulk they are selling at $4.10 to $4.35 
per 180 pounds delivered in New York 
City. Maine potatoes have been on the 
market now for a couple of weeks and 
these are selling a little under Long Is- 
lands bringing from $3.75 to $3.85 per 
180 pounds in bulk. We are not look- 
sharp upward turn in the 


ing tor any 

potato market in the near future. Such 
a change would only result in heavy 
digging on the part of nearby growers 


and the consequent flooding of the mar- 
ket. It is not until the digging season 
is over and we are actually into winter 
conditions that we will be able to judge 
the market is going to go. From 
all indications however, it looks as 
though we are gving to have a good 
potato year. Advices from up-state pro- 
ducing sections seem to indicate that 
country prices are varyiag anywhere 
from 75c to $1.00 per bushel with most 
growers holding out for $1 per bushel. 


HAY MARKET FIRM 


how 


not quite as much 
as there has been 
days, nevertheless 
the tone is ery firm. There is little or 
no No. 1 timothy hay in the market. 
What there is usually bring $28 and real 
choice hay would undoubtedly bring 
or $2 more. No. 1 second cutting alfalfa 
is still quoted at $27 to $25 with No. 2, 
to $26. Fancy light clover mixed 
1as been bringing from $26 to $27 for 
No. o. 1 and $22 to $25 for No. 2. 


BEAN MARKET DULL 


Trading has been very dull in all var- 
ieties of beans. Red kidneys are bring- 
ing anywhere from $11 to $11.50 de- 
pending on grade while white kidney 
have been bringing from $7.50 to $8; 
marrows, $8.50 to $9; and pea beans 
from $5 to $5.50. 


there is 
marke* 
few 


Although 
activity in the 
during the past 


+f 


25 





According to R. L. Gillette, statistician 
of the New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets ~. _ bean crop 
promises to be light. . Gillette’s re. 
port reads: “In spite of ‘the increased 
acreage of field beans, growing condi- 
tions throughout the season have been 
so poor that the September forecast 
of 1,799,000 bushels a substantial de- 
crease from the August forecast is also 
below the 1,820,000 bushels harvested 
last year. Some fields are reported as 
abandoned and many others are co 
badly diseased that the harvest will be 
very light. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


There has been no change in the live 
calf market, prime veals bringing from 
$1. to $15.56, other marks selling down 
t. $10 per 100. Live lan.-bs remain at 
$16 for prime stock. Common to good 
selling anywhere from $10 to $15, 
Country dressed veal is weaker on lower 
classifications, strictly choice bringing 
much as 2lc with common to good 
down to 12 to 17c. 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


The fruit markct is taking on a better 


as 


tone, steadying considerably, the demand 
being chiefly for red varieties. Fancy 
McIntosh have been reaching $2.50 a 


basket and some real fancy marks show- 
ing good size, have been bringing a 
shade higher. The follcwing prices pre- 
vailing on September 8 on Hudson Val- 
ley apples: DUTCHESS 73¢ to $1.C0; 
GRAVENSTEIN 75c to $1.2 : WEAL- 
THIES 75c to $2.00 McIN1I SSH $1.00 


to $2.50; GREENING~. 75c to $1.75. 
Prices on Wester New York stock 
were as follows: DUTCHESS 65c >» 
$:.00; MAIDEN BLUSH 75c to $1.25; 


TWENTY OUNCE $1 $2.00; 


to 


WEALTHIES 75: to $1.50; McIN- 
TOSH $1.00 to $2.50. 

There has been more active trading 
in pears of late. Some Bartletts bring- 


ing as high as $2.50 a basket with bar- 


reled stock bringing from $5 to $7 for 
fancy and choice stock. Clapp’s are 
about the same range. 


Catskill cauliflower has been bringing 
a little more selling at anywhere from 
$1.50 to $3 per crate. Long Island 
cauliflowers have been doing a shade 
better, bringing anywhere from 75c to 
$2.25 a crate. 

The celery market holds steady on 
rough stock, bringing up to $3 for a 
standard crate and anywhere from $1.00 
to $2.25 for a two-thirds crate. 

The best State lettuce has been bring- 
ing from 75¢ to $1.00 per crate with 
lower grades selling as low as 40 to 50c. 

Nearby tomatocs have been bringing 
from $1.50 to $2.50 per 6-till carrier or 
anywher. from 50c to $1.00 per handle 
basket. Jerseys (Freehold) have been 
bringing from $1.00 to $2.00 per 32- 
quart crate. 


“Old Tronsides” will be rebuilt and the 
half million dollars necessary for the work 
will be supplied by a canvas of all the 
school children of the nation. 





SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 








FARMS FOR SALE 





$650 Secures New -Iouse 
On Large Lot; Near River 


Right In fine depot village; ideal place spend summer @& 
live all year; good bathing in nearby stream; plot 40x80; 


new 5-room house, electricity, bath, modern kitchen, 
healthful elevation. If taken now $2500 only $650 
needed. ©. D. TOMPKINS, Hopewell Jct., W. Y. 





GREAT SACRIFICE, 266 ACRES 

ONLY $5500; 40 DAIRY CATTLE 

Fine team, milking machine, vehicles, machinery, tool, 
big hay crops, 12 acres oats, also buckwheat, millet, 
potatoes, ete.; income from dairy alone over $4000 last 
year; good 10-room house worth price of all to replace, 
96 ft. basement barn, ete., 200 acres heavy eropping trae- 
tor fields, luxuriant pastureage for 60 head, 60 acres 
valuable wood and timber; fruit and 1000 sugar maples. 
Greatest bargain in Delaware Co. at $5500, part cash. 
A. W. REDMOND, Arkvilie, N. Y. 
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Among The Farmers 


New Jersery Poultrymen to Hold Tour and Meet 


IE New Jersey State Poultry Associa- 

tion has chosen the week of October 5 
for its seventh annual auto tour and con- 
vention, in which 3 days will be spent in 
visiting poultry farms in the state and 2 
days in session at the Hotel Morton, At- 
lantic City. 

Close observation is to be made of the 
practices used by successful poultrymen, as 
it is believed by the association that an 
exchange of ideas is one of the best 
methods of keeping New Jersey among the 
leading states in poultry production. 

At the session in Atlantic City, Professor 
Richard Graham of Guelph, Canada, lead- 
ing poultry authority in the Dominion and 
for 40 years an investigator and a breeder 
of poultry, will be the main speaker. Pro- 
fessor Graham won the Vineland Egg Lay- 
ing Contest three years ago, making an 
exceptionally high record of over 200 eggs 
per bird. 

Other prominent speakers invited to dis- 
cuss various phases of the poultry business 
are Dr. M. A. Jull, of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., Professor 
H. R. Lewis, president of the National 
Poultry Council, James E. Rice, professor 
of poultry husbandry, Cornell University, 
as well as several members of the poultry 
department staff of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

It is expected that this tour will give 
th: poultrymen one of the best opportuni- 
ties in the East to enjoy a pleasant vaca- 
tion and at the same time receive much 
profit in the way of education. If the 
attendance equals the average of pc_. con- 
ventions and auto tours, there will be ap- 
proximately 500 at each session, according 
to W. H. Allen, secretary, New Jersey 
State Poultry Association, New Bruns- 
wick. 


Old A. A‘ Correspondent Dies 
ORD comes to us that H. Warren 
Phelps, a Civil War veteran and 
fo-merly a writer in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, died at his home in Coium- 
bus, Ohio, recently at the age of 86 years. 

Mr. Phelps was born in Franklin Coun- 
ty, near Westerville, 1839. During the 
Civil War he served with the 95th Ohio 
Volunteering Infantry, participating in the 
siege of Vicksburg. He also saw service 
in Arkansas. He held the rank of First 
Lieutenant. 

Mr. Phelps during the past 40 years has 
spent a great deal of time in gathering sta- 
tistics, grain reports and weather reports 
for the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. He wrote for AMERICAN AGrI- 
cutturist, National Stockman and Farm- 
er, Nebraska Farms and other farm jour- 
nals. 








Farmer’s Meetings 

Sept. 18.—The Delaware County Farm 
Bureau will hold a meeting at Meridale 
Farms to promote reforestation work in 
Delaware County. The speakers will 
be: Dean Franklin Moon of the New 
York State College of Forestry; Mr. 
C. R. Pettis, Superintendent of State 
Forests; Professor Kelleter; Colonel 
Greeley, Chief Forester of the United 
States. 

Sept. 28—Oct. 2—The Cobleskill 
Agricultural Society will have a special 
Historical Pageant to celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary on September 29. 
Governor Alfred Smith has been re- 
quested to speak. 


County Notes 

Jefferson County—Threshing is in 
order there days and grain is turnirg 
out good. Oats and mixed grain a.e 
weighing from 80 to 110 pounds per 
bag. A few ficlds were struck with rust 
and these are not as heavy. Corn that 
was well cared for will be a good crop. 
Rain is needed very badly. Many 
farmers are drawing water for stock. 
The F, X. Baumert Co. furnishes farm- 
érs with water for stock if it is pumped 
into the milk cans at the plant. 


Buyers are paying $12 and $14 for new 
hay and are pressing it now. A few 
farmers are plowing for winter grain. 
After-feed is short, pastures dry, and 
cows are shrinking more every day. Corn 
will be a good crop where it was well 
cared for. Butter brings from 50 to 
cents, eggs from 40 to 45 cents. © ~-ilers 
are low as there are too many on the 
market. Mrs. Charles Emberly has 
very nice large flock of turkeys nearly 
half grown. Mrs. C. J. Doxtater has a 
promising flock of Columbian Wyan- 
dotte chickens this year as well as some 
fine Bourbon Red turkeys. In this flock 
will be fownd some hatched from an All 
American mating ix North Dakota, and 
some from Flona Hornung’s Special 
mating of 147 egg strain Bourbons. 
Frank Hungerford is soon to erect a 
new barn on Orchard farm, his home. 

—Mrs. C. J. D. 
Notes from the Southern Tier Counties. 


The apple crop is light but of excellent 
quality on the whole. Early prices are 
rather disappointiug, rarely exceeding a 
dollar per bushel on the farm. No prices 
seem to have been advanced on winter 
varieties, and buyers are holding off. 
The greatest damage to quality (in 
sprayed orchards) scems to be from the 
side worm type of injury from the cod- 
lin moth of the latest first or partial 
second brood. Scab and scale are negli- 
gible. 

There is a fair crop of pears with 
opening prices for canning stock about 
two and a half cents with the demand 
limited. Fire blight has been the worst 
of any year of the past ten. 

The raspberry crop was much better 
than early conditions indicated. A larger 
percentage of berries was dried this year 
in Yates and Schuyler counties than on 
the average owing to the fact that the 
berries were very muddy. There was an 
excellent demand owing to the scarcity 
of other fruit. Early sales averaged 
about forty-five cents. Many are being 
made at the present time at fifty to fifty- 
three cents. 

The bean crop looks good where the 
land was so that it could be cultivated 
but in many places beans are a failure 
as there was only one cultivation. 

The Concord crop ir many sections 
especially around Bluff point on Lake 
Keuka is very light. Other sections have 
a fair crop. The bunches are a trifle 
short where the crop is good. Grapes 
are ripening very fas* and harvesting of 
some varieties will.occur in a week or 
ten days. There is some talk of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars per ton 
in bushel baskets. 

The corn crop is good in all sections 
except for an occasional piece of silage 
which was on so low ground as to be 
drowned out during some of the torrent- 
ial downpours that have occured this 
summer. Evidenily hot nights have not 
been essential to good corn growth, this 
year at least, for there have been less 
than - week of hot nights all season 
through. 

Despite the faci that production has 
been steadily falling all month, local re- 
turns on eggs have not exceeded forty- 
six cents.—D. V. R. 


Tioga County—The Tioga County 
Farm Bureau recently held a successful 
farm tour. About forty people took the 
trip, which was conducted by Professor I. 
H. Hall of the State College. The first 
farm visited was that of Daniel Dean, a 
potato grower. He operates a farm of 245 
acres, 49 of which are planted to potatoes. 
He stated that he has changed his rotation 
from four years to three in order to have 
a greater acreage in potatoes, which is his 
best paying crop. He plows under a con- 
siderable amount of standing hay each year 
in order to keep up the humus supply in 
the soil. The average yield of potatoes 
on his farm for the past 17 years has been 
261 bushels per acre. In 1924 he marketed 
7,500 bushels, 800 bushels going as certified 








Twice as much PULL 


for the 


can’t clash. 





Find out about the 
amazing shift con- 
trol that only War- 
ford can build into 
a transmission. Give 
your truck twice as 
much powe~. Pull 
two ton loads any- 
where at Ford one 
ton cost. 


Ford Truck 


When your Ford truck is equipped with the 
Warford TEE, you will have a truck that 
gets the best of a two ton load whether it is , 
im your corn field, or a hog wallow, at the 
bottom of a hill, or in deep sand. 


And it will be easier to operate than you 
ever dreamed a truck could be. 


The gears 
You can’t fail to make a shift. 


‘In fact you can shift from high to low at 
thirty miles an hour if you want to. 


In combining twice as much actual pulling 
power with this amazing shift control, the 
Warford equipped Ford gives you perform- 
ance far above that of any other truck you 
can buy—at any price. 


Check up these statements, 
Ford dealer next time you are in town and 
ask him about Warford. Or, better still 
fill in the attached coupon right now and 
send it to the Warford distributor nearest 
you for complete information and prices. 


Call on the 


Warford 


AUXILIARY 


ANSMISSION 


Send this Coupon to nearest Distributor 


C. G: Warford Sales Co. - New York, N.Y. 
Foster Warford Company - Auburn, N.Y. 


Warford Pittsburgh Co. - 


Warford Eastern Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Massachusetts Warford Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
- Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me full information—without obligation on my part. 





Name 


Address 


Town__ 





[ ] I have a Ford Truck 


[ ] l expect to have one 


(Please check which) 








seed. E. J. Westfall’s farm was next vis- 
ited: Mr. Westfall had a fine piece of 
seeding. He had sowed 14 quarts of seed 
per acre. The next farm was that of S. N. 
Stimson at Spencer. Mr. Stimson has a 
fine herd of Ayrshires which were much 
admired. His methods of feeding were of 
decided interest to dairymen. He grinds 
his own feed on the farm and feeds it wet 
with a mixture of ground straw. He pro- 
duced statements to show that his methods 
of feeding had reduced his feed bills. He 
has 38 head of cattle and his total bill for 
feed was $360. He grew oats, peas and 
barley, which were ground, straw and all, 
and wet with water and molasses before 
feeding. In connection with this he fed 
corn and sunflower silage, with clover and 
alfalfa hay. He believes that the sunflow- 
ers tend to keep the cows in good condi- 
tion. He had a fine piece of seeding on 
which he had used only three quarts of 
seed per acre. 

Dairymen’s League members heard an in- 
teresting address by field representative 
Charles Barton at the August meeting held 
in Barton. He devoted a considerable part 
of his talk to a discussion of higher testing 
milk. J. W. King of Prospect Hill lost 
his barn by fire. Spontaneous combustion 
is believed to have been the cause of the 
fire. A large amount of grain was lost, 
as well as much machinery, but fortunately 
no animals were in the barn. 

Owego is enthusiastic over the purchase 
of the Robinson Byron Shoe factory by 
George F. Johnson. It is hoped that work 
will soon be resumed and a home market 
created for the farmers produce. 

The Tioga County fair at Owego began 
September 8. Hiram Colburn recently lost 
their home by fire supposed to have been 
caused by the explosion of a brooder lamp. 
Mr. Colburn, his wife and eldest son were 


(Continued on page 210) 





THE BLADE THAT MADE 
THE HANDLE FAMCUS 
No. 40 Two Blade 
3% Spear Point 
Inch 
Blade 











No. 41 Same As No. 40. With Clip Point 


Blade. PRICE 60c. 
3% No. 11. One Blade 
Inch Clip Point 
Blade 


No. ww oame As No. 11. With Spear Point 


Biade. PRICE 40c. 
Order By Number 
Made From Best Quality Steel Fully 
Guaranteed. Send Cash, Check Or Postal 
Money Order. 
ALLEN CUTLERY CoO. ' 


Newburgh, N .Y. 





WANTED A young or middle aged 


woman to become a mem- 
ber of my family at Yonkers and assist 
Mrs. Eastman with the home work. Good 
wages and railroad fare paid to right pere 
son. Write full particulars to E. R. Easte 
man, Editor AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





TREES AND PLANTS AT PRE-WAR PRICES 
Thousands of fruit trees, Evergreems, Shrubbery, 
Barberry, Privet, ete. Highest quality direct te 
you. Write for new price list. THE WESTe« 
MINSTER NURSERY, Desk 25, Westminster, Md 
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QLENTY of work for the 
horses right now. Don’t 

let minor ailments put them 
out of commission this fall. 





Keep them fit with Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam. Apply it yourself. 
Known everywhere for 41 years as | 
the reliable remedy for Spavin, 
Capped Hock, Curb, Splint, Laryn- 
gitis, Thoroughpin, Quittor, Wind 
Galls, Poll Evil, Sprains, Fistula, 
Muscular Inflammation, Barb Wire 
Cuts, Calk Wounds. 

Won't scar or discolor the hair. Far 
more effective then firing. Keep it 
handy —always. Get your bottle 
to-day— $2.00 a3 all druggists, or 
direct from us upon receipt of price. 
The Lawrence-Williams Company, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 














CATTLE BREEDERS 





as > 
~ 


enwes ®, 
BROOK FIELD FARM 
DURHAM CONNECTICUT 

When you are ready to change from 


dai~y to beef, we can sell you a real 
Herd Header Bull and some real female 


HEREFORDS of the right type and 

breeding. 

PMILIP 4. RICH, ANDY CARTER 
Mana Herdsman 





PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 

We can offer bull calves and younr 
bulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Lulls that stand for production and 
type I'rices are for quick sak Writ 
for li 


vou 


Herd Accredited 
HILL FARM, Dept. A 


on Mudson,. N Y. 


FORGE 
New Windsor 








Stannox Farm 


| 4 HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS 











“ Ter two bull sives, two and five months old 

out of A. K dams wit red t hk, and by 

sires that get production and type j 
For particulars erite | 

e. 6. STAPLES, Mgr. E HOLLISTON. MASS | 














TROQUOIS FARM AYRSHIRES 


19es 


that 
duction. Sen- 
AUCHEN. 
Priced fof 
? 


Males and females of all 


combine type 


and or 
ior sire of a son of 
BRAIN TOREADOR 
immediate 


IROQUOIS FARM 


Cooperstown New York | 


HORSE BREEDERS if} 


sale 











SEE US AT SYRACUSE j 
BELGIANS 
ROFIT ROD UCTION 
ROGRESS LEASURE 
hiefore buyit ee the Farceurs 
Binal iandon ‘ ! pe 
KNQALLWOOD FARM 
FAYETTEVILLE, W. Y., DEPT. A 
AL. Brockway, Owner Mliver Jones, Supt 








if There ie Anything That You Wish 
To Buy, Sell or Trade 
Advertise in the 
Classified Columns 
OF THE 


| AMERICAN AGRICUTLURIST 

















Can you tell us what an index number 
is? We have seen the word used a num- 
ber of times but have never had it ex- 


plained to us Wh are index numbers 


used for? 


a" index number s used to compare 
f something with a standard. Per- 
haps the most common index numbers are 
used to compare the prices of irticles, and 
the common standarc used now for com- 
parison, is tl iverage price of the same 
articl for a few years before the war. 
If we read that the index price number 
of an article is 115 compared with the 
price for five years before the war, it 
means that for every dollar you would 
have spen. before the wai in buying it, you 
ust now spend one dollar and _ fifteen 
cent 
fhe prices we get for things does not 
matter much if we can buy other things 
it the same level. We would be willing 
to take a dollar a hundred for milk 1f we 
could buy shoes for a dollar and a half a 
pair, feed for a dollar a hundred and 
other things at tl same relative price. 
Index numbers show the exact comparison 
in the rise ind fall of prices Farmers 
might say they have not made much money 
ihe past few years, and it might be that 
one would believe them, but the index 
imbers prove they are telling the truth 


i 


Averaging Pay For Canning 
Crops 

t am enclosing a contract that | do not 
quite understand, about which | am ask- 
ing information. They say that they are 
going to husk a hundred pounds of corn 
from a toad and average the pay for the 
load according to this. Now this is what I 
want to know: Have they a iight to do 
according to the contract?—H. S. V., 


so, 

New York. 

® INTRACTS for canning corn, peas, 
eic., are based on the product actual- 

ly canned and growers paid accordingly. 

Growers are not paid for cobs, husks, 

vines, etc., except on an ensilage value. 

Since it is not usually practicable to keep 

the actual corn or peas from each load 


separate it has become customary to weigh 


in the total load as hauled by the grower, 
ample it, husk or shell the sample, estab- 
lish a percentage and apply this to the 
load This is called “averaging.” Your 


contract calls for “averaged” corn which 


; evidently meant to cover this point, and 


probably do My own contract with an- 
other company specifically authorizes 
averaging.” I think this is all right 
p viding thr sample is fairly taker and 
re, entative of the whole load. With a 
fair sample the result will be practically 
the same as if the vhole load is kept by 
self [I should say the company was 
within its rights too —M. C. Burritt. 
Controlling Wild Carrot 
Wild cafrot seems to be getting worse 


here all the time. We try to keep them 
from going to seed but we cannot scem to 
control it fully Does it grow from seed 
every year or does the root live over the 
winter! is the seed carried for any dis- 
tance and how tong will the seed stay in 
the soil?—L. M. N., New York. 
VY TIL. carrot i biennial, that is each 
plant ly two years produces seed 


t! md year and then dies. If seeding 
vuld | tircly prevented the weed could 
yon | mtrolled but this is difficult to 
accomplish After haying they must 
her be pulled or inowed before they pro- 
duce ed [he same procedure must be 
followed where pastures are infested. 

The weed does not bother much in culti- 
vated crops because cultivation cuts off 
the root below the top of the ground. The 


eed not carried any great distance by 
natural means, but will spread slowly if 


not controlled. O: course the seed may 
be taken long distances by buying and 
clling hay The big majority of seeds 


retain the ability to grow for several years 


if conditions are not right for their 
growth. Seeds which are buried deep in 
the soil scem to wait until they are 


brought near the surface before they germ- 
However the nature of the plant 


mate 
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What Readers Want to Know 


What Is An Index Number?---Crop and Live Stock Questions 


is such that control can be attained by pre- 
venting seeding as the weed spreads in no 
other way and each plant produces seed 
only once and not until the plant is two 
years old. 

Reckoning Acreage Plowed 


! have a Fordson tractor and a two- 
bottom Oliver plow and | am doing some 
land plowing for my neighbors at so much 
per acre. What would you consider a fair 
way to reckon the acreage plowed? it 
seems to me that one acre contain: some- 


thing like 209 feet x 209 feet.—A. N. M., 
New York 

T is my understandi:.g that the im- 
perial acre is current in this country. 
There are then, 4,840 square yards or 
13.560 square feet \ strip 209 feet by 
209 feet weuld contain 121 square feet 
more than an acre. A strip 209 feet by 208 
feet 5 inches contains 2 I-3 square teet 
less than an acre, wlule one 209 feet by 
208 feet 6 inches contains 16% square 
feet more than an acre 

With these figures in mind, it would 
certainly seem fair to any one for whom 


you do the plowing, to measure 200 feet 
on a side, as you write for an acre. Why 
don't you the ‘otal number of 
square yards in the piece plowed and di- 
1,840.—I*. G. B. 


compute 


vide by 


Locating Radio Interference 


! have a three tube radio <.t an. had 
good service out of it all winter, but have 
not used it this spring until about three 
weeks ago when |! put new batteries in it. 
! am not able to use it at all so as to listen 
to the broadcasting stations on account of 
interference from some spark wireless sta- 
tion which is on the air continuously. 1! do 
not know if it is an amateur station or a 
commercial station i am unable to tune 
them out any place on the dials. if there 
is anything that can be done | would ap- 
preciate it very much.—J. J. D., Pennsyl- 
vania. 


HERE 
ferences you are bothered 
with, and it is difficult to tell from what 
as outlined in 


are many causes of inter- 


such as 
source your trouble 
your letter. 
Inasmuch as you any 
point on the dials it is not likely that it 
is duc to either an amateur or a commercial 


ariscs, 


hear the noise at 


wireless station. There is a_ possibility 
that the noise is caused by a disconnected 
“grid return” lead between the coil and 
condenser of the detector tube and the 


You apparently do not hear 
the the 


filament plus 


any stations and if this is case, 


noise may be due to this cause 


Nearby Power Lines May Cause 
Trouble 


If the sound is interrupted in long and 
short buzzes, it may be due to intermittent 
leakage from some nearby power line. 
Often, branches ot a tree will rub against 
the power wires and break through the 
more or less steady 
leakage the trouble is due 
to a defective street light. Then again, 
it may come from a telephone ringer sys- 
tem, used in rural districts. If your 
aerial runs rear or is parallel to any tele- 
phone or power wires it is advisable to 
run it in the opposite direction, so as to 
place it at the greatest possible distance 
from them and at the same time to have 
the aerial wire run at right angles to the 
street and phone wires. 

Should this fail to 
would suggest that you 


insulation, causing 


Sometimes 


as 


provide relief I 
get in touch with 








Dentist—Now then, who's been 
waiting longest? 
“I've been waiting three months— 


I’m your tailor!” —J upce. 











an amateur radio operator having a govern- 
ment licensed station in your vicinity. If 
you do not know of any nor know of no 
radio clubs in the locality, you may write 
the American Radio Relay League, Hart- 
ford, Conn., stating that you wish to secure 
the help of an experienced radio amateur 
to assist you in locating a case of radio 
interference of unknown origin. They will 
suggest the names and addresses of some 
living near you, whom you may telephone 
or write. Most amateurs are glad to lend 
such assistance. Should they find the 
trouble due to power wiring, the power 
company may be called upon to examine 
their for leaks and defective ins 
sulators. This will all take time, but if 
the intereference persists it may be your 
only hope of stopping it. 

You can tell definitely in a few seconds 
from the out- 
side by disconnecting the aerial and noting 
whether the If they con- 
tinue, look for trouble in the set—poor 
connections, corrosion on battery wires, ete. 


line s 


whether the trouble comes 


noises cease. 


A Remedy for Horse with Itch 


! have two horses that seem to —e in 
good flesh, but they are continually rub- 
bing their tails against the stall, and rub- 
bing one leg with the shoe on the other 
foot, until the blood runs. They are fed 
well. t have used a stock dip and sulphur 
and lard, but they do not seem to heip 
any —W. P., Pennsylvania. 


FR 1M description, imagine 

your horses are suffering from the itch 
which is caused by a small parasite. We 
suggest that you have the following com- 


your we 


pounded at your local drug store: 

Rt :-—Prec. of sulfur 2 Ibs. 
Denatured alcohol 2 Pints 
Septico (Parke Davis and Co.) 3 cz. 
Crude oil (light) 2 Gallons 


Apply to the affected parts once a day 
for three days, allow to remain on the 
fourth day, and wash it off on the fifth 
day. Repeat the treatment again in a week 
if necessary.—S. K. J. 


Dog Has Diphtheria 


Can you tell us what to do for our dog. 
His throat is all swelled full, and seems 
very sick. The disease has affected a num- 
ber of dogs around here this season, and 
some of them died.—J. A. B., New York. 


E believe from the description you 

give that your dog is suffering 
from some form of diphtheria. We suge 
gest that you apply -a liniment to the out- 
side of his throat and swab the inside of 
the throat with a five per cent solution 
of Argyrol. We this treatment at 
our hospital and have good success. 


—S. K. J 


us, 


use 


sey Breeders to Hold Sale 
(Continued from page 199) 


September 28th. Cayuga County is partis 
cularly adapted to breeding purebred cate 
tle, and for many years it has been the 
largest Guernsey County in the east. Form- 
er sales have been very successful, both 
from the standpoint of prices received, and 
in the number of new breeders who have 
become interested in the Fawn and Whites, 

The Fifth Annual Sale will be the larg- 
est and will contain animals of the best 
quality of any of the sales held. There 
are a number of A.R. cows with records up 
to 713 lbs. fat. Many fresh cows or cows 
close to freshening, bred heifers and young 


heifers that will make excellent founda- 
tion stock are offered. The blood lines 
are of the best. Daughters and grand- 


daughters of several of the breed's leading 
sires are included. All of the animals are 
from accredited herds or have passed clean 
state tests. The Sales Committee feels 
that in this offering it has selected a very 
uniform, high class lot of cattle that should 
appeal either to breeders wishing to build 
up their herds, or to beginners who wish 
to lay a good, sound foundation for a 
future herd. Catalogues are now ready 
and will be mailed upon request to the sec- 
retary, Ray H. Alexander, Union Springs, 
N. 
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Keep the Henhouse Clean 


Experiences On Raising Ducks 


DVICES from the Western poultry 
sections indicate that all is not well 
in the feeding batteries on the large poultry 
ranches. Reports from several sections 
state that there is a reccurence of the 
recent poultry plague. All reports do not 
agree. Some state that the disease that 
is making itself manifest is other than the 
plague and is due primarily to unsanitary 
conditions in the poultry houses. 

There is nothing quite so destructive 
in the poultry business and nothing that 
will cut down the profits quite as quickly, 
as lack of sanitation, which means noth- 
ing more than lack of healthy surround- 
ings for the hens and hens cannot do their 
best under adverse conditions. A sick hen 
is worse than worthless. She is an ex- 
pense for she produces nothing and still 
demands care. The quickest way to cut 
down on that expense of course, is to kill 
her. However, this is not the best way. 
The best thing to do is to maintain the 
flock and its surroundings in such a state 
that it will be impossible for the hens to 
keep in anything but the very best of 
health. 


Poor Ventilation Aids Disease 


Poor ventilation is responsible for the 
most of our unsanitary conditions. Stag- 
nant air is an ideal breeding place for 
disease, either bacterial or fungus. Sun- 
light is one of our greatest disinfectants 
and that added to free circulating, fresh 
air (not drafts) will do more to keep 
down the development of disease germs 
than anything else. If a hen house is 
poorly ventilated and poorly lighted, no 
amount of disinfectant will make it sani- 
tary. 

But sanitation and sunlight are not all. 
We cannot avoid small cracks and 
crevices in the‘hen house or those hidden 
places where lice and mites, particularly 
the mites, can find shelter. You can tell 
a mite very easily, because it is so small 
that it looks no larger than a grain of dust. 
If you once get nem. on you, you surely 
will know they are there. It is one of 
the most disgusting sensations to have 
them crawling on your arm. Their name 
typifies them perfectly, for they surely 
are little mites and they can hide in the 
smallest crack and crevice imaginable. It 
is their habit or custom to come out from 
their hiding places at night and crawl 1 
to the hens which are on the roost. They 
suck the blood from the hen’s body and 
when they are good and full they return 
to their hiding places. 


Spray Thoroughly 


There is only one way to destroy mites 
and that is to thoroughly disinfect the 
roosts and the surrounding walls, even 
under every “sliver.” Every one seems 
to have a different “best method.” For 
the man who hasn't a lot of time and 
wants to do a good job it will surely pay 
1.2... to buy the commercially prepared mix- 
tures of known reliability because they 
are made for the very purpose and do good 
work. For a man who has got the time 
to hunt up a sufficient supply there is 
nothing we have found that will beat the 
oil that garage men drain out of gasoline 
engines. Its lubricating quality is gone 
but it is very certain that its insecticidal 
vaiue is not, providing of course that it is 
applied properly, It must be fairly swabbed 
on tu do the proper work but once the 
wood is thoroughly saturated with it, mites 
will never find a harbor there. 

It may be that this latest development of 
poultry disease in the big shipping sections 
will never reach our eastern territories, but 
the man who ships live poultry to New 
York City who takes care of the health 
of his birds will find that he is travelling 
in the right company for nothing meets 
quite such severe criticism. as sickly birds 
in the live poultry market. It is very 
obvious that sickly hens cannot be ex- 
pected to lay as well as healthy hens. As 
a result it works both ways, if we are 


after eggs or shipping live poultry, it is 
up to the poultryman to watch the health 
of his hens if he in the 
business. 


How Old Should Pekin Ducks 
Be for Breeding 


Will you kindly advise me throigh your 
valuable paper as to the best age of Pekin 
ducks to keep for breeding purposes and 
should | keep ar old or young drake. My 
ducks are 4 years old and the dr-ke is one 
year old and | would like to know the best 
ages, and any advice you can give me in 
regard to them.—W. S. New York. 


WE referred this very interesting ques- 
tion to Mr. Roy Pardee, one of tne 
foremost duck breeders in the East. Mr. 
Pardee has a reputation as an exhibitor 
of perfect Pekin ducks. Mr. Pardee’s 
answer is as follows: 

“With two or three exceptions all the 
growers on Long Island use young (pullet) 
ducks mated with young drakes. These 
drakes are secured by exchanging with 
other growers, 

“The two or three exceptions are 
breeders like myself who retain a _ por- 
tion of the yearling ducks for the pur- 
pose of getting more vigorous ducklings 
to be raised on special feed for the follow- 
ing year. It would not pay to keep many 
as they do not lay as many eggs as young 
ducks and in my case I retain but one pen 
of 200 which are mated with young drakes. 
I do not think it would pay to keep them 
longer than the second year. My advice 
to Mr. S would be to dispose of his four- 
year old ducks and replace with early 
this year’s hatched ducks mating to drakes 
of the same age or if obtainable yearlings. 


Breeders Are Not Forced 


“Our breeders are secured from hatches 
the latter part of March and early April 
and are grown gradually instead of forced 
as are the market ducklings. When about 
three months old they are culled for de- 
fects and the drakes separated—the ducks 
(females) being turned out on range. In 
the middle of November these ducks are 
rigidly culled and placed in the breeding 
pens, two hundred duck. and thirty-five 
drakes in each per. The protein content 
of the feed is gradually increased until 
they are on a full egg laying ration by 
early December and are laying fairly well. 
By the last of December sufficient eggs are 
being received to enable the incubators to 
commence hatching. This method suits my 
requirements but might not another grower 
who might wish eggs earlier or if he is 
not prepared to handle ducklings in Jan- 
u:ry would wish the eggs later.” 


expects to stay 








Our Experiment With Ducks 
Was Successful 


N 1912 my husband was given a set- 

ting of Pekin duck eggs and we bought 
a setting of Indian Runner eggs. About 
10 ducks were wintered and started to 
lay early in the spring of 1913. As 
they laid every day we had more duck 
eggs than we knew what to do with. 
After setting hens on them, and selling 
some for hatching eggs and eating all 
we wanted, we decided to try some 
in the small incubator. Nearly every 
egg hatched and we had about 75 left 
after selling severai to other people, 
While small, they were kept in small 
coops with runs and given plenty of 
water to drink and I never saw anything 
eat, drink and grow as they did. They 
soon outgrew their little coops and we 
put them in the first henhouse near the 
house. If anything disturbed them in 
the night or the moonlight shone on 
them bright, they would march out sin- 
gle file, quacking for their music and 
make a complete circle of the house. 
They seemed to enjoy this promenade 
very much, but needless to say, we did 
nct. When about three months old 
they were very nice and we shipped 
them alive to New York and rectived 


a good price for them. 
—Mrs. Floyd Owens. 








Worlds Headouarters 
For Pumps- Hay Tools 
Door Hangers 




















Self Oiling Water Systems }) 


.": REGISTERED TRADE N 


"THERE is a Myers Self-Oiling Water System that exactly meets your needs — j 
whether you have a deep or shallow well—a modest farm cottage or a large ranch 
or suburban estate. ‘There are Myers Self-Oiling Systerns with capacities up to 10,000 


lons per hour—and types for electrical, gas engine, windmill or 
All are quality built—to give long years of de- 

trouble-free service, Myers Self-Oiling Water 
a are tengalinaly reliable — they supply an abundance of 


and operation. 





water at a cost that is almost negligible. 


Fifty years experience in building pumps and water systems is 
,Our immense resources. 


back of every Myers Water System. 










expert engineering ability and 





g of plete satisfaction and low-cost | operation, 


tion are your 












PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — 


ae aed 











pumps, 6 


hangers, lawn and 


tandard Myers ity. 


260 Orange 


‘The Myers Line also includes hand anc windmill, well and cistern 

w and deep well power pumps, electric house pumps, 
pumping jacks, hand and power spray pumps 
—and hay unloading tools, 

rch swings. All are of « 


See your dealer — or write us direct for catalog 
and free water-service suggestions. 


The F.E.Myere Bro. Co. 
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MEAT SCRAP 
MEAT MEAL 


CHARCOAL 


Dept. A. A. 











Mix Your Own Feed 
It Pays to Use the Best 


We Sell 


SOLUBLE BLOOD FLOUR 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 
POULTRY BONE OYSTER SHELLS 
POULTRY GRIT 
PURE BONE FERTILIZER 

PULVERIZED SHEEP MANURE 


Write for Prices and Descriptive Matter 


JACOB DOLD PACKING COMPANY 














Buffalo, N. Y, 













Squab Book FREE 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
St for 20 years. Make money 
ised in one month. We ship everywhere 





famous b stock 

tablished 24 years. “Write now for big Miustrate 
free book. lowtoMake Money 

PLYMOUTH ROCK 

424 H St., Melrose High., Mase. 








KITSELMAN. FENCE 


wate anna RY . You! too, Can save 
We p td bbe 97) Write tor Frvo Catalog 
ultry, Lawn Fence, Posts, Gates. 
Dept.203 MUNCIE, IND. 











CHICK. Barred Plymouth Rocks, 10¢ rack, 
8.. C White Leghorns, 8¢ each 
Mixed Te each. Postage prepaid 100% live delivery 
guaranteed. Order from this ad or write for circular. 
WEVIN STUCK, 
McAlisterville, fa 
25.000 CHICKS WEEKLY, Sot, Ducks, Geese, Guineas, 
Santams, Collies, Stock, Eggs. low. Catalog. 
PIONEER FARMS. lelfera, Pas 
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‘Does the Work 
of 10 Men! 


- 









Magneto 
Equipped 


Saws Wood Fast 


This ene-profit WITTE Log Saw uses Kerosene, 

Gas-Oil Distillate or Gasoline and wil) cut from 

W to 25 cords of woodaday Easy tooperateand | 
move New device makes easy starting in any 
temperature, Troubie-proof, Fells trees andsaws 
there mto blocks~— rune other farm machinery. 
Fast money maker and big tabor saver. Complete- 
ty equipped with WICO° iagneto, speed and power 
ferulator. throttling governor and 2 fly wheels, 


Change to Tree Saw 
in 3 Minutes {0 300"¢s 


to lamp en 
tree. Sawa them down level to the 
ground. 









“Felled fifty 18-inch 
trees in less than 5 

ours.” 
Eari McBurney, 
lowa. 


y 
FREE TRIAL— Lifetime 
Guarantee Sold direct from factory 


te you. An all-purpose 
outfit for any farm use. Engine can be at- 
tached te pumps. grinders. etc. | 
Write today for my new Free 
Fre eee Book and Low Easy Payment 
Prices, No obligation. Or if 
Interested, ask for our Engine, 8-in-1 Saw Rig 
or Pump catalogs. | 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS | 
& iy Witte Bidg., Hansos City, Mo. | 
68.6 Empire Didg. Pittsburgh, Pa, 








will a them and oy no blemishes. 
Does not blister 


Stops lameness promptly 
ob onenenn ween aman’ 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6R Free 


“Go West” 


interest) and opened 
town that had 
to the sugar 


(at 10 cent 


a general 


per 


store in 4 new 
due 


loading place at 


sprung up cl se at hand, 
beet company's having a 
th at 


Bu 


spot, 
iness was good, but pay was not. The 
would been profitable had my 

raised the they planted 
faith 

ork 
the end of a 

bank and 

before I 


have 
customer! crops 
vit » much 
[ hired w h_ this 
half, 
store 
by it. 
was 


done ran 


on my 
year 
oul 
hulle 
pulled 


and 
of the 


under 


got 
was 
h llowing my place 
in crop and | made of 

so I could get title my land 

ir beets was the only crop that there 
market for. One 
of the beets, 
of the im Russians had 
that they forced to “work bects” 
of the emigrants could handle several times 
could 

now gave the 
to vote on the question 
structures 


year 


“proof residence” 


to 


man could 
but 
families 


aS a sure 


handle ten acres many 
oming 


one 


SO 
is many as [ 
The 
teaders a 
ot putting 


acTtes 
Government home- 
chance 


in permanent concrete 


in the ditches to replace the wooden ones 
then in use. 
We Vote for a New Dam 

The majority voted for the permanent 
structures and this added cost of $15.00 
per acre to the land to be paid in twenty 
year Thus making the land cost the 

tl i total of $50.00 per acre, 

On f my American neighbors said: 
Yes, | voted for for I believe some 
Senator will get a bill through to cancel 
ll these payments before the twenty years 
is up.” Such was his faith in politics! 

I rented my land to a Russian on shares 
nd procured a working for the Re- 

vation Service, building-the new struc- 
{ lhe wages I received -for eight 
hot soothed my resentful feelings con- 

} hat $15.00 per < c, extra assess 
ment 

M rt | h mcst¢ id vere ] ichelors 
ind as nas a new s¢ 1 teacher ar- 
ived, a drove of us pursued het ew 
school ma‘ams that were in the least matri- 
monially inclined ever escaped. 

I was married near the end of my second 
ear’s work on the new structures 

\s my wife also had the land owning 
lesire as strongly as I had, we began at 

to look for a half section of good dry 
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(Continued from page 191) 
land or “non-irrigated” as the real estate 
men preferred to cal‘ it. 

By this time observation and experience 
had taught me a deal about the 
various kinds of the cost in money, 
and labor, building and 
adequate shelter 

I had also ol that those 
bought for say $10.00 per 
steaded land fort 
road shipping p 
wheat and supplies 


good 
S¢ ils > 
of fences, 

stock. 


time 
myself 


for 


ana 
served who 
or home- 
y miles or so from a rail- 
int and had to haul their 
this might 
better have paid more per acre and stayed 
nearer the This hauling 
must be deducted from the profits ar added 
to the price of the land. 


acre, 


distance, 


railroad cost 


About this time the Government ad- 
vertised that at a date in the near future, 
all “open government land,”—that is land 
that had never been homesteaded sold, 


or land that had 
settler 


back” through the 
forfeiting kis right to it, would be 
so 4 at public ‘tion at the County seat. 
One-fifth of the purchase price was to 
be paid down at time of and the 


“gone 


auc 


sale rest 


in five annual installment 
One of the requirements to bid on a piece 
of this land, was that you had seen the 


land that 
Land enthusiasm was 


you wished to buy. 


hig 


1; people came 
from distant states to bid on this ‘and. 
We half that was 
cightcen miles iny irrigated land and 
station. It was 
pine 


considered a section 
from 
fourteen miies fre the 


but had s 


m 


veral acres of trees 


rough 


on it, and it was in a good grazing country; 
a small stream flowed through part of it. 
We were willing to go as high as $10.00 
per acre on it. It scad for eleven dollars 
an acre to an Easterner. We learned after- 
wards from a rancher, whose land adjoined 
this, that the reason none of the neigin- 
boring ranches bid on the land was _ be- 
cause it was badly infested with “loco” 
weed. Only about eight acres ot this was 


level cnough to till. 


We Nearly “Bit” But Not Quite 


We nearly “bit” several times after this, 
but have always been glad we did not, 
for the three succeeding years saw almost 


total crop failures due to drought. 

At this time of my “fellow filers,” 
who working town by the 
month, and also newly married, purchased 
a half section for $17 It was 
all level enough to plow and the 
land of a old time rancher 
whose wheat was six inches tall when my 


one 
was now in 
oo per acre. 
joined 
successful 


friend bought. 


As the three following years were too 


dry to raise anything you can imagine the 
results. 

These early ranchers who own many 
sections, that cost them as low as fifty 


cents an acre, can stand several bad year., 
while a man whose interest money must 
come from his crop, cannot 

Contrary to the nopular belief that one 
lived in the West never wants 
to leave it, we bade farewell to the alkali 
flats and gaunt hills with very little heart- 
ache 

Although we “rented” in the corn belt 
the next year, our plan was eventually to 
locate in New York State. 

State reports of crops, markets 
and prices on land, coupled with those frcm 
two acquaintances who had bought there, 
influenced us to decide thus. 

Corn belt neighbors universally declared 
all land in York State was “worn out,” 
that land selling for $50.00 per acre could 
for black cornbelt 


who has 


soils, 


not be but worthless, 


soil was selling as high as $500.00 per 
acre then 
However, I firmly believed that al/ the 


land was not “worn-out,” contending that 


some of the old families that had owned 
their land for generations would have 
kept up its fertility. 

My first journey to York State was 


in the fall of that year and I went in the 


spirit of @ sincere student, for I wanted 
to learn. 
I steered clear of real estate dealers 


until I had acquired a working knowledge 


of the section, for ' did not wish to take 
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No Longer Good Advice 


any chances of having my vision blurred 
by their eloquence. 

/.fter studying soils, the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers and markets, I found 
three farms which I considered satisfac- 
tory 2s to quality of soil, lay of land, 
nearness to markets, price asked and build- 
ings. 

I consulted the loan department of the 


three banks nearest these farms; not for 
the purpose of borrowing, but to learn 
whether the bank's valuations on these 


places tallied with mine. 

The County Clerk’s Office records were 
looked over regarding these places, too. 

Most owners were willing to sell for a 
down payment of one-third of the price 
and to take a mortgage on the place for 
the other two-thirds, at 5 per cent. 

Although I occasionally found a farm 
that was evidently “fixed up” in the hopes 
of being unloaded on some western buyer, 
I saw many first clas. farms for sale be- 
the owners wére too old to work 
them and whose children refused .» “farm 


cause 


Very early the following spring, 
shipped our freight car of goods to 


burn, 


we 
Au- 
New York, and two weeks later had 
them trucked to our newly purchased farm. 

This farm had been in the samc family 
for the past sixty-five years, and the ree 
cently widowed owner was selling because 
she had no one to help her work 

This is what we acre, 
the same price that the raw irrigated homee 
stead land previously to, evente 


got for $50.00 an 


referred 


ually cost each settler. There is one hun- 
dred and twenty acres of tillable land and 
twenty acres of heavy, hardwood timber. 
\bout half the farm is flat- and tiled, the 
cther half gently rolling. The rolling 
land has a clay loam soil and many small 
stones. The flat is a black loam and has 
scarcely any stones 

The house was new; has eleven rooms, a 
furnace, bas toilet and soit water in 
the kitchen.—with drain. 

The barn is 36> 70—unpainted, but has 


and hay scales built in the 
There hennery, 


a full basement, 
main floor. was 
corn crib and hog house. 

I put up a silo the first year I owned the 
place. 

There was no altalfa on the place when 
I got it, but the second year I seeded a 
small lot, using bernyard manure to top 
dress the soil and got a very good stand, 
and intend to seed a larger lot of it. 

The farm will carry thirty cows. 

Being cornbelt bred, I enjoy 
hogs and keep pure-bred Durocs. 

Last year, my wife raised over four hun- 
dred Rhode Island that is the 
largest number so far. 


We Raise Small Fruits 


There was an abundance of small fruits, 
—strawberries, red raspberries, three vare 
ieties of grapes at. black berries. There 
are sufficient apple trees for our own use, 
expect to put out new trees every 


also a 


raising 


Reds; 


but we 
year. 

Without using a commercial fertilizer, 
I have raised oats that averaged -fifty 
bushels to the acre, and corn that averaged 
seventy-five bushels to the acre. 

We are six miles from a railroad town, 
which partly accounts for the price of t"e 
land, but less than one mile from a thrive 
ing village where we our milk. 

Farm land is not boomed here as it is 


sci 


in parts of the West, and farms do not 
change hands so frequently. 

The greatest difficulty I have ene 
countered is in securing reliable and exe 
perienced help. .tven in the “villages 
towns” there are factories of various sorts 


that will pay the young people more than 
the farmers can afford to, at present prices 
on produce. 

Most of the land I saw in for 
a farm, was hilly—but mine is not—and 
there are others if the would-be buyer 
is persistent enough in his search. 

In some sections the land is too stony 


looking 


(Continued on page 210) 
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Tinkering 


Piping Spring Water 

4s should like your advice in regard to a 
epring which | wish to pipe to my barn a 
distance of 70 rods, with a drop of 16 feet 
at least. A short distance from the spring 
1 have to syphon over a hill. Now what 
size pipe would give me plenty of water 
to the barn and also supply the house if | 
should later on decide to tap this pipe for 
the house. There is a targe volume of 
water at the spring and never changes.— 
E. F. G., New York. 

N order to determine the size of pipe it is 

first necessary to assume some rate of 
flow of water. Five gallons a minute is a 
liberal allowance. Referring to friction 
tables, we find that for 1150 feet of pipe 
and 16 feet of fall: 

1% in. pipe will supply you with 6 to 7 
gals. a minute. : 

1 inch pipe will supply you with 3 to 4 
gals. a minute. , : 

% inch pipe will supply you with 1/2 to 2 
gals. a minute. 

Yo inch pipe will supply you with '2 gals. 
a minute. 

There are 
open to you: 

1. Use 1 inch pipe cr larger and run the 
line direct to your faucets. 

2. Use % inch pipe or smaller and put 
an overhead tank with overflow pipe in the 
barn or house. From this tank the line 
could be run to the faucets. This tank 
supplied with a small stream constantly 
running would give you plenty of water 
at the faucets. The tank would have to 
be located above your highest faucet. 

Thank you .for enclosing the sketch. 
Questions similar to yours can always be 
answered more directly and specifically if 
the conditions are clearly and specifically 
drawn out as in your diagram.—F. G. 
Behrends. 


therefore, two possibilities 


Concrete Cistern to Water Stock 

We are going to build a cistern at once, 
to supply our cattle with water. It will 
need to be about 6 feet deep and 10 feet 


square. Will it be practically as good 
square as round? We shall have 3! feet 
below surface and 2!'> feet above. How 


thick should the walis be and how thick 
the bottom. This size will supply our 
stock for about one week.—J. J. B., New 
Jersey. 
OR a round tank I would suggest a 6 
inch concrete wall and a 6 inch con- 
crete bottom, for a square tank, a 6% inch 
or 7 inch wall with the bottom of the same 
thickness. 

For the successful construction of a tank 
like this, there are three rather important 
things to consider—the mixture, the rein- 
forcing and the thorough working or spad- 
ing of the concrete next to the forms. 
Rather than write at great length, I am 
enclosing on these subjects for both the 
round and square tanks printed instructions 
and also drawings with dimensions for each 
type of tank. If you write the Portland 
Cement Association or any of the cement 
companies they will gladly furnish you 
working plans for a cistern or any other 
kind of concrete construction you are in- 
terested in. Their booklets and directions 
are casy to understand and well illustrated. 





Battery is Wearing Out 
1 have an old storage battery that is be- 
ginning to give me trouble. We have to 


Problems 


--Concrete Cisterns 
have it charged much more often than 
formerly. The local man wants to repair 
it. Do you advise repairing it or buying a 
new one?—E. V. O., New York. 
ITHOUT taking any qualifications 
into consideration, our advice would 
be to buy a new battery. You can go along 
fooling with the old one, sending good 
money after bad, making repairs and hav- 
ing it recharged. However, it would not 
be many months before you will have spent 
enough money to have beught a new one. 
That is our actual experience. 


When you buy a new battery, do not be’ 


influenced solely by the price. Buy a good 
new standard battery of reliable make and 
the service man will see to it that you will 
get the longest use out of it possible. 





Figuring Size of Pulley 

Will you please tell me how to figure the 
size of a pulley on a shaft and on a tractor 
and saw to run a 14 inch rip saw to the 
greatest advantage. At how many revolu- 
tions should the saw run.W. R., New York. 

'O begin with, 3500 revolutions per min- 

ute is about the most desirable rate of 
speed. 

We cannot advise you as to the size of 
the saw pulley that is necessary in as much 
as you have not given us the size of the 
pu'ley on your tractor. Nor have you 
mentioned the speed of your tractor. How- 
ever, the size necessary may be computed 
by multiplying the size of the tractor pul- 
ley in inches by the speed of the tractor 
and dividing this product by 3500. The 
result will be the diameter of the saw pul- 
ley in inches. 

A general rule which will apply to any 
pulley problem may be stated as follows: 

To find the unknown fact about any pul- 
ley (either size or speed), multiply togeth- 
er the two things that are known about 
one pulley (size and speed) and divide by 
the known fact about the other pulley 
(either size or speed) and the result will 
be the fact previously unknown. 

If you do not know the speed of your 
engine and the small number plate that 
carries the information is missing inquire 
of your local dealer who handles the engine 
or write the manufacturer making sure 
that you give all details as to size and 
horsepower.—F. G. B. 





Rear Wheel Throws Grease 


The rear wheel on my car throws grease. 
It has no effect on the running of the ma- 
chine but it does not look to me as though 
it should be doing it. What can | do?—H. 
D. M., Pennsylvania. 

HE washers between the wheel and 

the bearings are undoubtedly worn 
and should be replaced with new ones. 
It is a simple matter to remove the 
wheel and put new ones in. When you 
have made this change make sure that 
there is enough grease in the rear end to 
the entire power 


thoroughly lubricate 


transmission. 














Now that haying and the harvest seas 
get the implements under cover. You wi 
umns recently that stated that more tools 
rainy or off day and go over the machine 


on is over, take the first opportunity to 
ll recall the article that ran in our col- 
rust out than wear out. Take the first 
ry. Paint or oil every part, examining 


for weak bolts and rivets so that next spring you will have a machine to start 
operations with end not a piece of junk. Remember, when you paint an imple- 
ment, you preserve the surface and when you save the surface you save all. 




















Bi C, ~ ff 
fr) THE LONG-LIFE 
; BATTERY FOR 
, ‘YOUR CAR 
7. 
. 2? : 
) y 


Cotten ow 


No charge 
for overtime 


IGHT among your friends and 

neighbors you will find plenty 

of car owners who have found that 

Exides outlast other batteries. Yet 

this overtime is not paid for by the 
Exide owner—it pays him. 

The original price you pay for an 
Exide is extremely low, and this 
rugged battery stays on the job so 
long that it proves most economical. 


A nearby Exide Dealer has the eco- 
nomical battery for your car. You can 
also get a complete line of Exide 
Radio Batteries at Exide Dealers as 
well as at radio dealers. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 


A A 7 7 


EXIDE BATTERIES LIGHT TRAINS 


When you snap on the switch in your Pullman berth, it is quite 
probable that the current comes from an Exide. Exide Batteries 
are made for every purpose by the world’s largest manufac 
turers of storage batteries. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
S Steele had forseen, the running 


+ 4 down of a beast patrolling a country of 
the size of the Wailing River valley was 
clear a matter of chance. If they once 
struck a fresh trail, there was every 
reason to believe that men on snow- 
shoes would, in a day or two, come up 
with him. And, in that case, the three 
friends had no doubt of the outcome. 
But what was a source of no little spec- 
ulation and misgiving that morning, as 
they laid their plans around the shect- 
iron Michel's shack, was th« 
possibility of the brute having already 
gone into hibernation. If a bear of nor- 
mal habits, it already would have holed 
up under the sheltering roots of some 
fallen tree, and, blanketed by the snow 
which had fallen almost daily, was deep 
in its long winters’ sleep. 

tut, they agreed, if this thing which 
made a trail peculiarly hke that of a 
bear, though the feet were misshapen, 
were, in fact, a member of the specics, 
it was, neverthless, a bear of the most 
unusual and astounding traits and char- 
theretore, might, if 
or other disease, fail 


stove m 


acteristics, and 
afflicted with rabies 
to follow the ursine habit of hibernation 
In that would wander until it 
starved; but the 
been done with no chance of proving to 
the Indians that their Windigo was a 
beast, with four feet, and no devil 

On the other hand, if it 
a lynx with feet of dimen 


case, it 


damage would have 


were of an- 
other species, 
sions and shape beyond the experience 
of both Michel and David, a cougar, or 
lion, far from its natural 
habitat, a wolverine of a size bevond 
belief, it would roam the valley and the 
lake country of the Wailing, filling the 


luckless hunt- 


mountam 


nights with horror for the 
ers and their families 


\ few weeks of this, added to the 
rumors from Big Feather Lake and the 
lower river, which were spreading up the 
valley, and St. Onge would wait at 


which would 
never come—the dead So, 
the necessity for early action was imper- 
ative It was therefore decided that 
Steele and David, with the bloodhound, 
anxious to test on the 


trad 
post was 


Christmas for the 


which they were 
snow at once, should work over to the 
Medicine Hills and Phantom Lakes dis- 
trict with the purpose of quicting the 
Indians, if possible, and holding them in 
the country, as well as of waiting the 
reappearance of the night 
wailer. Michel, with Little Jacques, a 
French-Cree, sent from Albany to work 
at the post after the loss of the fur 
canoe, and the sole Indian to volunteer 
to patrol the 


possible 


for such dread duty, were 
Portage Lake 
trap-lines on the Little Current and the 
Drowning. Both parties were to report 
back at Wailing River in two weeks. In 
the meantime, a the junc 
tion of the 
was chosgn as the message cen 


country as far as the 


jack pine at 


Stooping with the main 


stream 
ter to which a man from each party was 
to return in a week for news of the 
other, and whither St. Onge would send 
from the down 


any imntormation post 


river In this manner they could cover 
a great area of the lower Wailing. But 
Steele only too well realized the magni- 


tude of the odds he faced—the slimness 

of his chance of again hearing that voice 

in the night or of finding the misshapen 
, 


tracks of 


Che plan of campaign settled with the 


its owner 





hearty approval of St. Onge, the traps 
were divided between the sleds, loaded 
with supplies for two weeks If the 
beast, imitating that terror of the north 
ern trapper, the wolverine, continued 
rob t traplines, some night relent 
kk i would vawn under the snow 
{ unwary fteet—jaws, which, if 
© t, would hold their victim in 

tecl il the freezing death 
l ht s t f. But the problem 
Wa t locat the wail n his wander 
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alley of Voices—2y George Marsh 


ings, if he were still loose in the valley. 

Before he started, Steele returned to 
the house. At breakfast Denise had been 
gracious, «affable, but impersonal, and 
Steele felt that the mood of the previous 
evening still possessed her. So, justly 
hurt, he made no attempt to plead his 
case or correct the impression she had 
patently suffered herself to nourish— 
the belief that he had lightly gone from 
he: revelation of the secret places of her 
heart, that day on the beach, to a low 
intrigue at Ogoké; under the pretense of 
secking informatton, had met Rose 
Laflammme secretly, only to escape sur- 
prise and detection by the alertness of 
his watch-dog, David. Thus the situa- 
tion shaped itself in the mind of the 
smarting Steele; and, as it is ever with 
the unjustly suspected, he had, with a 
brave show of indifference, hardened his 
sore heart to the suffering girl whose 
burden was already sufficiently great. 

But her welfare demanded his early 
departure from the post and the man 
whose thoughts she filled, left her that 
morning without an attempt at defence 
or explanation. 

“We are going up the river at once, 
Mademoiselle. I want you to know— 


in case anything happens—any trouble, 


The head man smiled, but was silent. 

“Now, colonel,” continued Steele, “if 
you must keep that crazy Wabeno 
around here because you are shorthand- 
ed, I must absolutely insist that he be 
told nothing about our plans or move- 
ments that you do not intrust him 
with the message, if you send one; and 
as none of your people have seen the 
traps, you will not mention them.” 

St. Onge colored. “You seem to infer 
that I am not as interested in what you 
are doing in my behalf as you yourself. 
Tete-Boule, as you say, has made this 
Windigo matter worse at the post by his 
talk; but he’s scared to death, that’s all. 
As to your movements and those traps, 
nothing shall be known here.” 

So the dog-teams, followed by the 
blanketed bloodhound, jingled out of the 
clearing and down to the river ice on 
their strange quest. And, until the bend 
shut them from sight, a knot of post In- 
dians in awed wonder watched the sleds 
speeding south. For that men should 
thus calmly set out in search of a lrri- 
ble death was a matter beyond their ken. 


CHAPTER XXX 


NE morning, a weck later, Steele 


was frying moose steak in his camp 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


8 eehe STEELE, an ethnologist, travelling through the Canadian 
wilds for the American Museum of Natural History, arrives at 


the doomed fur trading post of Colonel St. Onge. 


The superstitious 


native Indian trappers are fleeing the country in terror, believing that 
the mysterious, weird, howling and shrieking voices they have recently 
heard coming from the nearby forests are those of the Windigo, a vici- 


ous beast of Indian fable. The ruin 


of the post is also threatened by a 


villianous free-trader, LaFlamme, unless Denise, St. Onge’s beautiful 


and cu.tured daughter marries him. 


To protect her father from the 


loss of his post and ruin, Denise promises to marry her father’s superior 
officer, Lascelles, whom she does not love. Steele determines to solve 
the mystery of the Windigo and thereby save the post from uin and 


Denise from a loveless marriage. 


He gets the promise of Denise that 


she will not marry Lascelles until spring, before which time he vows 
he will solve the mystery and release her from her vow. Steele and 
his two Indian guides, Michel and David, try to capture the beast which 


they have heard several times but have never seen. 


Steele interrupts 


the hunt to return to New York in order to get back to St. Onge’s post 


before winter sets in. 


On his way he has an encounter with LaFlamme, 


which arouses the latter’s enmity. Steele soon returns to the post bet- 


ter equipped to hunt the Windigo, 


having obtained bear traps and a 


bloodhound to aid him. He immediately makes plans with his guides to 


systematically solve the mystery. 








that I have done what I could.” 

The sober eyes of the girl grew wist- 
ful. She started as if to speak, then 
turned her head, while he watched the 
blood surge to her throat, her face, then 
fade. Never had she scemed more love- 
ly—more exquisite. A mad_= desire 
urged him to take her in his arms—to 
make her see how deeply her sclf-inflict- 
ed hurt wronged his love for her; to tell 
her that it was all so futile—so useless, 
this suspicion of hers, which walled them 
off from each other. Then she said: 

“You have been so good to us—are 
doing so much. We can never repay 
you. I wish you all success, Monsicur, 
and a safe return.” 

That was all. Sick at heart he turned 
away to the waiting dog-tcams. 

“You say Tete-Boule is away on a 
caribou hunt, colonel?” he said, joining 
St. Onge for a final word before starting. 

“Yes, he has been away a weck.” 

“I suggest that he be kept in the dark 
as to our movements, and not used as a 


messenger if you send us news next 
week.” 
“Why?" asked St. Onge in surprise. 


“He is harmless—just a busybody and 
enamoured of his powers as a conjuror.” 

Steele’s face hardened. “He will not 
b: harmless if Laflamme decides to make 
good his threat against you. He'll talk 
his head off to any Indian passing here, 
as he did to Pierre. Do you realize that 
information he gave Pierre 
that caused the trouble with 


it is the 
about me 
Laflamme? 
“Yes, he did talk there, but he didn’t 
know that Pierre came from Laflamme.” 
Steele turned to Michel. “How about 
that? What do you think?” 


in the spruce, on the Little Medicine 
River. Three days before, David had 
started with the dogs for the rendezvous 
at the mouth of the Stooping River 
where (from Portage Lake) word would 
be left on a piece of birch bark by the 
partner of Michel. In the Medicine 
Hills the friends had found most of the 
Indians back on their trap-lines, but 
uneasy and fearful of the early return of 
the Windigo, and the conditions along 
th: Phantom chain of lakes were simi- 
lar. Should the beast once again lift 
his voice from a ridge to fill the night 
with terror, within hearing of but one 
hunter's lodge, or his misshapen tracks 
appear in the snow, in a week the coun- 
tr: for fifty miles would be deserted by 
fleeing dog-teams. 

As Stecle sat by his fire eating his 
breakfast of moose, bannock, and tea, 
the nose of Windigo, the hound, lying 
at his side, lifted to sniff the air. Then 
a low rumble swelled his black throat. 

“What's the matter, old boy? Smell 
something?” And Steele patted the dog’s 
wrinkled forehead. 

The wind blowing upstream again 
brought the message, and springing to 
his feet, the bloodhound ran toward the 
river, sucking in the biting air through 
quivering nostrils, then raised his head 
in a deep-throated bay. 

“Something downriver that he scent- 
ed,” said the man aloud. “I wonder if 
it's caribou crossing on the ice.” Curi- 
ous, Steele left his breakfast to follow 
the dog to the river ice, where already 
his heavy voice boomed out upon the 
silence of the frozen forest. 


For a space he gazed downstream at a 
g 


dark object moving up the white irail, 
then exclaimed: 

“That's David! And he's pushing the 
dogs for all there’s in them. News! He’s 
heard from Michel.” 

Running to the tent, Steele hastily got 
his bags ready for a swift return down- 
river, then returned to the ice. 

In a matter of minutes, David,. with 
face circled by the frost from his hot 
breath, drove his light sled up to Stcele, 
the noses of his dogs white with rime. 


“Get de stuff on de sled, queek!” cried 
the excited Ojibway. “Here ees de word 
from Michel!” And he thrust into 
Steele’s hands a roll of birch bark on 
which, in the syllabic writing of the 
woods Indian, was burned the message 
from Michel, in Ojibway, left at the jack 
pine by Little Jacques. 

“Come to Portage Lak,’ fas’,” read 
David over Steele's shoulder. “Plentee 
work for de dog! Michel.” 

In his delight, Steele slapped the 
heavy caribou skin capote of his friend. 
“The Windigo hasn't holed up David; 
he’s loose over in the valley!” he cried. 
“When can we get there, if the snow 
holds off?” 

“We camp at Portage Lak’ cen t'ree 
sleep—imebbe two. De dog ees tired, I 
leeve Wailin’ Riviere onlee one sleep 
back,” replied the Ojibway, making the 
bags fast with the sled lashings. 

“You missed Little Jacques?” 

“Yes, he did not wait.” 

“Well, Windigo, old boy,” said Steele, 
tying his blanket on the short-haired 
hound, “you're going to have your 
chance soon, and if you don’t track your 


name-sake down and while doing it, 
scare him to death with that steam- 
whistle of a voice, there'll be trouble 


between you and me.” 

Whining, the dog rubbed his heavy 
muzzle against Steele's rabbit-skin mit- 
ten as if he understood, then leaped in 
the snow anxtous to be off. 

Through the day the team hurried 
past the silent spruce-clad hills of the 
valley of the Little Medicine. Through 
the day the men cast anxious looks at 
the black cloud-banks hovering in the 
north, for no snow had fallen in a week 
and it was overdue. And they shook 
hooded heads at the thought of what 
the snow would mean at Portage Lake— 
snow which would wipe out the trails— 
and baffle the hound. To his delight, 
Steele had already learned that the dog 
could casily hold to a fresh trail over 
the ice or hard snow, packed by the 
wind. But a fall of new snow on a 
trail was another matter, and the 
Windigo might not stay in the country. 

That night they camped on the Wail- 
ing, and in the morning pushed on up 
the Stooping River trail to Portage 
Lake, following the sled tracks of Little 


Jacques. Still the snow held off, but 
Portage Lake and Michel were fifty 
miles away. On traveled the willing 


huskies as if they, too, knew that the 
snow would not wait, and when it came, 
the trail of the Windigo which Michel 
had found—and lost, would be beyond 
the keen nose of the strange dog from 
the south, who wore a blanket, to follow. 

But in the early afternoon of the sec- 
ond day from the Wailing, when the 
narrowing of the river and the break in 
the hills ahead indicated their nearness 
to their goal, the snow they feared began 
to fall. Shortly Little Jacques’ sled trail 
grew fainter and fainter on the wind- 
packed smow, and vanished. And by the 
time the team turned into Portage Lake 
and sought a camping place in the thick 
scrub back from the shore, men and 
dogs were sheeted in white. 

“Well, we've lost again!” said Steele, 
bitter with disappointment. 

“We know bettair w’en we see Mich- 
el,” replied the philosophic Indian. 

“Where do you suppose he’s camped?” 





(Continued on page 210) 
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i Lone 


W* are printing the 
two, winning pic- 
tures in the Lone 
Scout picture contes*. 
All of the pictures sent 
were very creditable, 
but in choosing the 
prize winners we con- 
sidered not only the 
photography but the 
subject as well. I can 
well remember the first cog I owned and 
the fun we used to have together. The 
Scout who doesn’t own a dog is missing 

















A LONE SCOUT MA.-MAN 


This picture was awarded first prize 
in our Lone Scout picture contest. it 
was sent by Lone Scout Hoilis D. Sheler 
of Stroudsburg, Pa. Anyone can tell by 
a glance at the picture that Hollis’ chum 
is a “good Scout.” 





one of the bes* companions a boy can have. 
The picture oi “A Lone Scout Mailman” 
shows a fine dog, and I feel sure that he 


of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 





Scouts 


“I pledge allegi- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. 1 
will do a useful 
thing each day and 
be worthy of the 








name Lone Scout.” 





can do many things in addition to Lring- 
ing the mail. 

a » remember the fascination that 
a gun had for me. Grandfather owned .a 
musket just like the one in the picture. 
He used it for shooting woodchucks, but 
I ceased a long time before I was allowed 
to go off hunting alone. I suspect that 
the gun in the picture isn’t used much 
for hunting, but it should at least remind 
ws c.f the sacrifices made by our grand- 
fathers in fighting ior our country. Every 
boy is attracted by uniforms and playing 
at “soldiers,” but all Lone scouts sheu!d 
remember tha. thefe is nothing good about 
wir and that we should always do our 
best to prevent it. 

We reccived a number of degree re- 
port cards last week, most of them for 
the first degree but a few were for the 
second degree and one was for the 
third degree. Every Lone Scout should 
pass the first degree before the first 
of January. It really -doesn’t mean 
much to be a Lone Scout unless the 
Scout work is done. Nearly every :etter 
I get says that the writer is studying 1 
degrees, and that is the right spirit. A 
number of Scouts in the A. A. Tribe, 
however, have not yet ordered their first 
degree book. I hope to receive orders 
from those scouts next week. Many of 
you have been busy during the summer, 
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HORIZONTAL 
1i—Fog protect 'and trom 
5—Capable inundation 
S—Country of Eu- 32—Dispatch 
rope 34—Like 
12—Observe 36—Nova Scotia 
13—Foe (Abbr.) 
14—Belonging to It  38—Dragoon Guards 
a | (ee animal (Abbr.) 
(PL 39— Perform 
18—Iit Is (Poetic) 40—Step of a ladder 
19—S$hort distance 42—Rested 
20—Near 44—Scrutinize 
21—Conjunction ean 
23—Associated Press 47—pomestic animal 
bbr.) 49—Natural metallic 
24—Myself substance 
25—Extent 50—Unravel 


27—Measure of land 
29—Possessi:g inter- 


est 
31—Embankment. to 


53—Have an eager 
desire 
54—Repose 


26—Part of “to be” 
27—Beast of burden 


1—Come together 
2—That thing 


3—That woman 28—Complete 
4—Canvas shelter 30—Conflicts 
5—Charity 33—Not one 


6—Arm of the sea 


35—Started | egal 
7—L_atin number 


Precee d- 


(Abbr.) ings against 
8—Prepare for pub- 37—Separate 

lication 39—Challenge 
9—Tidy 4i—Talon 


10—Strap attached to 
draft animal's bit 
11—Stalk of a plant 


42—Musical composi- 
tion 
43—Ex-ruler of Fus- 


12—Mark left by a sia 
wound 45—Young horse 
15—Advanced with 47—Female bird 
speed 48—East North-east 
17—Classifying (Abbr.) 
19—Leaps 51—Thus 
22—Emits vapor 52—Recording Secre- 
23—Performed tary (Abbr.) 


25—Conjunction 


Furnace, “Push”; 


Now, the fine thing about 





aye 











NeMoncrict Air-Chamberdwins 


| us call the inner air chamber of the Moncrief Pipeless 


And we'll name the big outer casing“Pull.” His job is to 
pull the air off the floors as fast as it becomes cooled. 


Moncrief “Push” and “Pull,” is 


that they work together perfectly. “Pull” (the outer casing) is 

extra big and keeps the floors cleared of cold aif so that Push” 

(the inner casing) can send up warm air without hindrance. 
: These extra size casings are a big comfort-making, 

fuel-saving Moncrief feature. There are many other 

economy features. Ask the Moncrief dealer nearest 

you about them. Write us; we'll 

tell you his namc and send an 

attractive book on heating. 

Eastern Sales Offices: 
E. L. GARNER, Manager 
177 23rdSt., Jackson Hgts., L.1., N.Y. 


F. H. HANLON, Manager, 
Batavia, N. Y. 


The Henry Porn (4 Foundry Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MONCRIEF 
FURNACES 











helping with the haying and harvesting 
but now you are [7 k at school and will 
have more time. We reccived one letter 
saying that one boy’s fcther objected to 
his joining the Scouts because he feared 
that it would interfere wit! school work. 
Lone Scout work should help school work 
rather than harm it, but I hope all Lone 
Scouts will make it a point to do school 
work first. There will still be plenty of 
time. It might even be a good thing to 
interest your teacher in the Lone Scouts. 
Use Care in Signing Letters 

I receive many letters in which the signa- 
ture and address is not plain. Once in a 
while a Scout forgets to enclose money 
for something ordered, but as a_ usual 
thing the letters are quite well written. 
Some of the letters we seni are returned 
because the acdress was not given us so 
we could read it clearly, and all we can 
do in such a case is to wait until we hear 
from you again. If you do not receive an 
answer to your letter in ten days write 
us again, and BE SURE YOUR AD- 
DRESS IS CORRECT AND COM- 
PLETE. 





Dear Lone Scout Editor:—!I take the 
American Agriculturist and have been 
reading the other letters of boys. Many 
have interested me very much. I! have 
been a member since the second week of 





Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle 
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the American Agriculturist Tribe and have 
induced six more boys in the community 
to become Lone Scouts and have also 
formed a tribe. 1! am interested in the 
woodlore and would like to hear from other 
Lene Scouts. 
Scoutingly yours, 
JAMES F COYNE, (5) 
East Chatham, New York 























eniVATE DOUGLAS TILFORD 
Here is the second prize picture. It was 
sent by Lone Scout Pauli Tilford of 
Smith’s Basin, N. Y. Paul says that 
Douglas had just come home from the 
“war” and wanted his picture taken in 
full uniform. 





Dear Brother Scouts:—Come on! Let’s 
start the ball rolling. it is hard to start 
but if it does so, let’s keep it rolling. We 
don’t want to let the Lone Scout Editor 
do all the work on our page. Why not 
make the American Agriculturist tribe be 
the best in the land! Let's keep the L. S. 
Editor busy putting contributions on our 
page. Make our page in the good oid 
American Agricuiturist so interesting that 
every boy, (who is not a member already) 
want to be a Lone Scout and belong to the 
American Agricuiturist Tribe. | would 
also like to hear from other scouts, and 
also those interested in electricity. 

Scoutingly yours, 
RICHARD H,. CLEVELAND, . 
Milford, N. We , 











The Flavor 
is Roasted In! 


WHITE 
HOUSE 
COFFEE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
BOSTON w CHICAGO w 





DONT OVERE GOK 
HAS 272° 
NEW YORK 


ISIT the Hotel Mar- 
tinique—look the in- 
viting, comfortable rooms 
over—note the genuine 
convenience of location, 
where you are right in 
the heart of the busy 
shopping district and 
within easy distance of 
all business centres. 
you can go 
direct from the Mar- 
tinique to any place in 
New York without step-_ 
ping out of doors (via 
enclosed subway from 
p¢ basement), 
You will be surprised 
at the unusual rates of 
this popular New York 
You can enjoy all 
the comfort and con- 
venience of the 
Martinique at rates as 
low as $2.59 per day. 

Club breakfast at 45e¢— 
table d’hote dinner at $1.25 
—also a la carte at unusually 
moderate prices. 


A. E. SINGLETON, Res. Mgr. 
cSt without exty», 


Wartinique 


Affiliated with JHoiel MEAlpin 


Broadway-32™33™ Sts. 





ASIONALLY, or even oftener, we 
see in the various periodicals farm and 
otherwise, where perhaps some well-mean- 
ing but misguided person feels the urge 
to uplift, elevate or emancipate some ele- 
ment of the human race. 
As they look around, they seem to focus 
their gaze on what they invariably mention 
“Average Farm Wife.” Why any 


Ow 


as the 





Twenty Blocks For A Quilt 


Each character 
for this quilt is as 
cunning as the 
one shown here in 
miniature. There 





are 20 Roly Poly 
 mepedl blocks in 
the set, each 8 in- 
ches paso and 











on hot-iron trans- 
fer patterns ready to stamp onto 
squares of white muslin... The animal 
is then embroidered in outline stitch 
and the 20 set together as shown on 
14 of our Aug. 29th issue. 


page 
The 20 transfer patterns in one 
package with instructions for making 


will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 
50 cents for complete quilt set. Send 








orders to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Embroidery Dept., 461-4th Ave., New 
York City. 





woman should be called a “Farm Wife” is 
beyond our ken. We don't hear our 
banker's better-half being called the “Bank 
Wife” neither do they call the carpenter's 
wife a “Wooden Woman.” There is no 
such thing as the “Average Farm Wife” 


God bless ’em! They're all above the 
average, even the ten year. 

We gather from authors’ writings that 
this “Farm Wife” is a female of the 
species who, in her early twenties, or be- 
fore she reaches the years of reason, was 
coaxed or cajoled and blindfolded, led to 


the pulpit or justice of the peace— 
wherever the operation would be per- 
formed with the least expense, by a hard- 
hearted, hairy-handed son of the soil, 
whose pocket-book suffered severe attacks 
of lockjaw at the mere mention of any 
article the afore-mentioned female might 
wish to purchase; his sole idea in securing 
this young lady was to have someone to 
darn his socks, wash his overalls, cook his 
meals and perform the other and sundry 
jobs that fall to the lot of the creature 
known as the “Average Farm Wife.” Oh 
very near forgetting—and 


altar, 


we came 


water! 


yes, 
Cc irry 


Water Again 


crux of the whole matter. 
are coming into their own. 

farmer's carrying 
water, they arise on hind legs, emitting 
howls of despair that would make a tom- 
ention in the still night watches 
D K A’S Symphony Or- 


Here is the 
The sob-artists 


At mention of wives 


cat’ nV 

und like K 
tra, 

We are not good at remembering figures, 


but we recall reading somewhere that somes 


one had figured out how the farmer's wife 
durit | twenty years of wifing had 
traveled two hundred and sixty odd thou- 
sand mil carryine water from the well 
to the | We admit these figures may 


a darned long 
a contract 


not be correct, but it was 


way. Whether she was under 


to rly paper mill or some other large 
user f water, they failed to state. The 
wut will draw a verbal picture of a 
skint haggard, flat-chested old dame 
whose only aim in life seems to be to 
carry water. 

Right here is where we flatly contradict 
the author The farm women are not 
skinny or down-trodden. They are up- 
standing, stylish stouts, and if there is not 
water piped to every farm house, please 
don't blame the male inhabitants. If any 
farmer's wife we are acquainted with, 


hes to have the water piped, and 
wherewithal to accomplish the 
can present that old water-pail 
to friend husband every 


really Wi 
has the 

same, she 
dry 


conspicuously 
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The “Farm Wife” 


Is Stoutly Detended by One Who Ought to Know 


time he sticks his head in the door until 
he'd pipe the Sahara Desert to rid himself 


of it. 
No, sir, farmer’s wives are not down- 
trodden. They aren't built that way! 


A FARMER. 





Was Fifty Before She Saw 
a Movie 


Epitor’s Note :—This fine letter was too 
long to be eligible for a prise—and we 
have to stick by our specifications, when 
judging a contest. But we didn’t want to 
deprive you of the pleasure of reading 
it—so here tt is. 

] NEVER saw a movie until past middle 

age and now twenty years later have seen 
perhaps 12 or 15, but have never been to 
a real theater. I think I can recall all 
the plays I have ever seen. The hest seen 
are the ones mentioned in the order named; 
Drains, Spiritual and Otherwise; Covered 
St. Elmo; and Nero. Some others 
recall but do not remember the 


Wagon; 
I vividly 
titles. 

I thought when I saw the title about 
drains that it would be like some sermons, 
good but dull. But I was greatly interested 
from beginning to end. It taught a great 
moral lesson but the human interest kept 
one spell bound—the hard working brother 
digging drains for a living, a sick wife 
and baby living in cramped apartments 
where the drains »-ere poor—their pathetic 
attempts to prepare a good meal and 
brighten their room for the expected visit 
of his brother, a minister. The brother 
came but would not sit down; he sniffed 


St. Elmo was read by me when [ was 
a girl and I thought it the best story I 
ever read, and of course I was anxious to 
see the play. 

The Covered Wagon is so well known 
that I need not tell of all it meant to me, 
with the thrilling adventures, hardships 
and toil, but withal so much fun, good 
spirits as well as bravery, shown. 

Nero was too dreadful, but the burning 
of Rome and other scenes were wonderful, 

I feel as if movies were one of the 
greatest blessings, giving cheap amusement, 
instruction perhaps. Old people whose 
pleasures are fewer than young folks, en- 
joy them better. 

There may be bad plays, but there may 
be bad things even in sermons. We all, 
young and old, need fun, need to forget 
cares and worries and I don’t want it to be 
understood that I like plays with just a 
lesson.—A. B. 





The Movies Can Be Used for Good 


The movie that made a very deep and 
lasting impression on me was “The Spir- 
it of the U. S. A.” 

It is an unusual picture, in that there 
is nothing overdrawn. Everything is 
true to life, and it is such a human pic- 
ture. It might, and probably did happen 
in many homes before, during and after 
th. World War. 

Seeing such a picture makes one have 
more faith in the movies. It makes one 
see that they do show real life on the 
screen, as well as the false ideas and no- 
tions generally shown. 

It also gives one the idea 


that the 








Child’s Dress E 399-9—This little dress, though pictured in gingham edged 
with lace can be had for fall wear in jersey which would not be thus trimmed, of 


course. 
stitching, sizes 4 and 6 years, 75c. 


It comes in Chinese red, blue, or pale green gingham stamped for cross- 
Floss may be orange or white and costs 20c 


extra. The blue or old red jersey, size 4 years costs $1.75, 6 year size $2.00, floss 


25c, bloomers 85c extra. 





stayed about 5 minutes, 
pleaded an engagement and went away. 
The brother damned, but could eat of the 
roast and other good things while the poor 
pale wife wept and could not eat. 

The wife’s death, her husband taking 
to drink, the baby left, the minister's mar- 
riage to a bishop’s daughter, their taking 
their brother's little one but not allowing 
the father to see or visit her. The man 
who dug drains had given his share of 
the inheritance to his brother to enable 
him to study for the ministry. 

But oh, it all came out so wonderful 
showing how Jesus softens and 
hurts, makes the proud humble and lifts 
up the broken-hearted—a happy ending in 
every respect. 


at the odors, 


soothes 


movies could be used to a great advan- 


tage for good, under the right circum- 


stances. 





Making Use of Poor Potatoes 


The poor potatoes are trimmed and all 
the bad spots cut out. They are cooked 
and mixed with the wet mash and fed to 
the chickens. Sometimes they are fed 
alone without any mash. I have found 
this a great saver of mash and a good way 
to make use of old potatoes.—E. M. F. 





If a barefoot sandal strap comes off, ins 
stead of attempting to sew it on, rivet it 
in place with a harness rivet. It won't 
loosen again.—Mrs. I. M. 
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Peaches For Particular People 


Tested Recipes Eliminate Guesswork in Cooking 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Approv- 
al Service submits the following delicious 
recipes which you may like to use instead 
of the same old recipes which you have 
been using ever since you started house- 
keeping. 

Peach Custard Pie 

Line bottom of tin with crust, cover 
bottom of crust with peaches sliced thin. 
Then prepare custard as follows: Two 
eggs well beaten, one cup of sugar, one 
half teaspoon of salt, two cups of milk, 
stir all together and pour in tin over 
peaches. Bake with one crust. 

The 3-A Service advises that after the 
pie plate is lined with paste, beaten egg- 
white be brushed over the paste. This pre- 
vents its becoming soggy. Since custard 
mixtures curdle when overheated the usual 
device of putting into a very hot oven 
pies with uncooked paste can not be used. 


Peaches Canned in Their Skin 

For this choose the most perfect peaches. 
Wash and wipe with a cloth. Cook one 
quart of sugar and one pint of water to 
a heavy syrup. Steam the peaches until 
soft enough to pierce with a straw, lift 
each one very carefully, so that the skin 
may not be injured, and drop in the can. 
Wide mouth cans should be used. Fill 
can as full as possible without squeezing 
then cover with the boiling syrup. This 
preserves the flavor of the peach so they 
taste like fresh peaches. 

Peaches canned in this way were de- 
licious. However, the 3-A Service recom- 
mends pricking the peaches with a fork 
before steaming. This will help to pre- 
vent bursting of the skins; yellow peaches 
are more attractive in these recipes, but 
you may prefer the white peaches. 

Peach Custard Pudding 

Cut away crust from slices of stale 
bread and soak the bread in sweet milk 
until it is soft but not mushy. In the 
bottom of a buttered baking dish put a 
layer of the slices, then a layer of pared 
and sliced peaches then a layer of seeded 
raisins. Repeat these layers until the dish 
is filled, sprinkle over each a little powder- 
ed sugar topping off with a layer of bread. 
Make a custard of the beaten yolks of 
three eggs and fwo cupfuls of milk and 
half teaspoon of salt. Pour over the 
layers in dish and bake in a moderate oven, 
until the pudding is firm. Let cool and 
then spread the top with a meringue made 
of the whites oi the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth with two heaping tablespoons of 
powdered sugar ana a tablespoon of lemon 
juice. Brown the meringue in the oven and 
serve pudding cold. 

Peaches With Rice 

One can use dried or fresh peaches. If 
dried, soak over night and cook and 
sweeten to taste in the morning, or canned 
peaches may be used. Have ready rice 
that has been cooked in several quarts of 
water until tender and flaky, and drained. 
Spread the rice a half inch thick on small 
pudding cloths, put a couple of halves of 
peaches on the rice, draw the sides of each 
cloth together so that the rice forms a 
round ball with the fruit in the center, tie 
and steam for twenty minutes, then set 
away to cool. Place one rice ball on each 
plate, pour over some of the fruit sirup, 
add whipped cream and serve. 

Our kitchen test of this recipe leads us 
to recommend sprinkling sugar on the 
peaches before fastening the pudding 
cloths around them. Otherwise the center 
of the ball in inclined to lack flavor. 


Peach Conserve 


Five and one-half pounds of peaches 
(with stones) five pounds of sugar, one 
pound of seedless raisins, two medium- 
sized oranges, one pound of English wal- 
nut meats. Peel and remove stones and 
cut the peaches in small pieces. Put 
raisins and oranges through the meat chop- 
per and chop rather coarsely. Stir all to- 
gether and add sugar. Cook until about 


the consistency of jam. Stir often as it 


is apt to burn. When cool pour in jelly 
glasses and cover with parafhn. 

This recipe uses the peaches more as a 
background for the more expensive nuts 
and fruits. The 3-A Service test indicated 
that the flavor of raisins is more pro- 
nounced than the peaches in this mixture. 


Peach Marmalade 


Peel, stone and cut up ripe peaches quite 
small, Take three quarters of a pound 
of sugar for each pound of fruit and al- 
low one cup of water for every pound 
of sugar. Place on the fire and when it 
boils, skim clear, and then put in the 


states, till Christmas or after? The 
green ones should be harvested before 
the first killing frost. But it is not neces- 
sary to make them all into pickles or 
chowchow to save ther. The larger, 
better developed unes should be sorted 
out and wrapped in paper. Old news- 
paper will do. Then they should be 
stored in a cool place, but protected 
from freezing. If they are kept in a! 
warm room they riper too rapidly. The 
paper wrapping pr-vents shriveling by 
stopping evaporation through the skin 
of the fruit. The tomatoes should not 
be piled on top o: each other, but may 





blouse is to be worn. 


made in wesh goods. 





Pattern 2487 cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 
36-inch matcrial with 3 yards of ribbon and 
2% yards of ruffling. 


461-4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Easy to Make and Generally Useful 


The popular blouse for the jumper dress and for the odd skirt is con- 
stantly seen this season. Voile, tub silk, crepe de chine, georgette or the 
heavier cotton broadcloth may be adapted to the costume with which the 


The dress for the young miss may be of figured silk or voile and will 
meet the demands of many occasions. It is easy to make and to launder if 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern number and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in coin or stamps (coin 
sent at owz risk) and mail to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 





Designed along youthful lines is Pattern 
2432 which is cut im sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. The 
front and back of blouse are gathered into 
@ round neckline with raglan sleeves finish- 
ed with wristbands. Price 13c. 

















Pattern 2453 comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. In the 
36-inch size, 144 yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting material 
are required, Price 13c. 











peaches. Let them boil quite fast. Stir 
and mash them until the whole is a thick 
jellied mass. Pour into jelly glasses. The 
flavor is fine. 

I always save the peach peelings and 
use them for jelly. I mix them with ap- 
ples as peaches will not “jell” when used 
alone. When mixed with apples, the jelly 
has the peach flavor just the same and it 
is fine. —Mrs. R. C. DeL. 


Winter Tomatoes 


Hew many people know that it is 
possible to have ripe tomatoes from 
the home garden, even in the northern 





be packed close together on a shelf 
if necessary. Of course the better de- 
veloped ones will ripen frst.—R. G. L. 





A hook above the kitchen table and 
a hole in the recipe card will keep it 
clean and in sight. 

* * * 


Aunt Ada’s Axioms: The next time 
you think of making a mountain out of 
a molehill, go around the molehill. 

* * * 


Use an ordinary egg beater to keep 
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Easier washday! 
Extra help! Dirt-loosen- 
ing naptha and splendid 
soap, working hand-in- 
hand, make Fels-Naptha 
different from any other 
soap, or any other form 
of soap! Sparkling, 
wholesome clothes! Isn’t 
this extra help worth 
a penny more a week? 
You save in the end! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 














A Modern Bathroom, $60 


One of our wonderful bargains. Set comprises 414 
or 5-foot iron enameled bath tub, one 19-inch lava- 
tory. A asyphon action, wash-down water eloset 
with porcelain tank, oak seat, index faucets, nickel- 
plated traps and ‘fittings. 


Send For Free Catalogue 20 


J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
254West 34th St. New York City 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 
TIMES SQUARE, Just off Broadway at 109-113 West | 
45th Street, NEW YORK 


| Much Favored by Women Traveling without 
| iscort 
An Gotel of quict dignity, having the atmosphere 
| and appointments of a well conditioned home. 
| 40 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 
| 3 te 5 minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes to all subways, 
cars, bus lines. 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 
| Pennsylvania Terminals. 
| Send for booklet W. JOHNSON QUINN 


“L” roads, surface 


5 minutes 











REMNANTS G6¢ 


Eac® Remnset @ Te Mehe Complete Soult or Gresa. 
| MONKY BACK IF NOT GATIGFIED. 
eave you a ei . rd. WRITE BOR TREE List. 
Textile Products Co., Dept. A-22 Kansas City, 











the scum off cocoa. 





The Address Label 
on the Cover! 


Look at it carefully! On it is your 
mame and address, and the date on 
which your subscription expires. 


In order to save you the incon- 
venience of missing a single issue 
we strongly recommend that you re- 
mew your subscription AT ONCE. 
The tabel will tell you when your 
subscription expires. 


Kindly renew my subscription for 


3 years for $2 
1 year for $1 


NAMES cccccceces 
P. ©. Address ..cwesccscccess ecccce 


State ... 


SOP OMHO OEE SEH E SESE E Ee 
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ze = x ‘6 ” 
Go West”’ No Longer 
efe e 
Read These Classified Ads a gt 
(Continued from page 204) 
Chass yertisi ° ’ : . 
. hassified Advertising Rates for a Western man to consider, and in 
| DVERTISEMI 'S are inserted im this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. » aces e soil is hi . 
| fe a oe a ae ody Ganiae. ta 04 Gee tae some places the soil is light and sandy 
1] Count a ne word ich initial, breviation and whole number, including name and and therefore very poor. 
} od ir $ Thus “J. B. Jone 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as cleven I kept a close look-out for quack grass 
' oras . . 
Ploce your by following the style of the advertisements on thie paze. and Canada thistles, but bought my place 
: in spite of the fact tha ot s 
| The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell “thi Shea” ith j ont 5 ot come 
Ek VERY week the Amexican AGaricuLturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, oy =. we S 
+ New Jersey, Pennsy!vania and adjacent states, Advertising orders must reach our Of course, there are a great many farms 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous in this state selling for twice fifty dol- 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of oan . 
the low rate to st hecs bers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your lars an acre and more, depending on the 
I order high state of cultivation, nearness to mar- 
—=- ket, and modernized buildings. 
AGENTS WANTED ! HONEY It is hard for me to understand why 
antes a = | FOR SALE—New Buckwheat honey, tn 00 Tb. real farmers will continue renting an- 
is behest nag Wretsae Mina 9 ‘ $0.00 tob, G. W, BELDEN, Berkshire, | others’ land when they can purchase good 
er direct to weare No capital or experience ~{ farms in as fine a state ; > Empi 
Rn Ala a ae ekly and bonus.|  HONT ; Pure extracted at our station, 60 Tb. | S in as fine a state as the Empire 
MADISON CORPORATION Broadway, | can ck $x » buckwheat $6.00, 40 Ibs, $5.90,] TOF as low as $50.00 per acre. 
New \ork le> ahaa 5.99 Hy! = on ny oll a poae And if most of the sagebush farmers I 
Lh | : \ OUR ' , ’ ’ 4 aN Opec price o 5 >. “ 
W re ae ee j j Pie | pail 1 “ ib, lots, price list free. RAY C.| have seen, would put as much energy into 
‘ svU , . 0 Odess 4 c : c 
‘ y her Big | er span aulessa, N . — . | farming some of these castern farms as 
\“\ x \ imple ¢ Of HONE Y FOR SALE—Clover Basswood Ex- : ‘ : 
GEO BR. TALBOT SALES CO, N Ma tr Ib pail delivered $1.25, 10-lbs. $2.00. they do in trying to tame and gain a 
= PS TNDSOME PROFITS for tea Bu kwhext Extracted 5 Ib pail $1.15, 10-Ibs.| financial foothold in the wild end of the 
: t seli-lleat 4.90 Write for prices on large lot SILSBEE ° 6 one 
fn . \ e Sel t- TAPIARIES. Bath. N west, their families would be very much 
' Bur \k wtless, in- | “2 » aus , . ’ 
von Sich Tigges ee Ils mm ev LIGHT CLOV iE RS Ibs, $1.20; 10, $210:| more comfortable, their bank accounts 
h “W t agent i community. | Buckwheat, a aa $1.80, pos? aid three zones, 60 | would grow faster, and they could'be more 
| , { i t SAFETY-1|! ! rk ( ver, 0; Buckwheat, $6. = . e . ° 
GA Ludlow i t Obi HENRY WILLIAMS, Romulus, NY. certain of a steady income in their old 
AGENT Gingham House Dr oe age 
do Reva Sample di C0 HORSES 
D> Wr for free cata en FISTULA—Hor. + cured $5.00. Send no mon- 
SAI ES CO iT + Ly ey until cured Write ted: COAN °M- i 
om ICAL COMPANY, Barman Kango CHEM The Valley of Voices 
CATTLE = (Continued from page 206) 
HIRTY-FIVE REGISTERED heit- | LOST “Een de morning, eef de snow stop 
‘. . lds to your State} STRAYED FROM MY PLACE, September : Yy . * . 
EC. ILLIG, I t, a small Black and Tan dog, answered to| W travel up de 1k’, den he see us. 
I . a . oe =e No. _— : ward of- Chaining the dogs to separate trees to 
*? - } t heit | . : iT n ading to his recov . . . . 
_ FOR \LI te Ee A. magn yg ose er j. Rk. RORTHW i K. Unadilla, N “| prevent fighting, David threw them their 
Also ca Dutch at supper of frozen whitefish, while the 
‘ 
: test A. \ MISCELL —_ . : ‘ 
x re =, at xy ' ANEOUS axe of Steele rang on the frosty air as it 
; = Si iF r i , Seen] NTT -—FRTESTN Ne Al FALFA AND TIMOT rhe HAY, direct] bit into a birch. The size of the chips 
J } mm gr er ariots of nspe NY y . “ ” ¢ 
ll calf five months old, af |W. A WITHRO*  Boete Dean Be . which flew at each “chug” of the sharp 
CL ARI a. E il RVI i YY. Cin KI AL ESTATI scan blade, bore eloquent witness to the 
era : . : : ene : ’ : 
. '  Y ‘ATURAL I 1 \F fine smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25,| sting of his defeat after the gruelling 
po Wes $275. King FREES Chewing best | three days of sledding to reach Michel 
5 > STOCK eon 2 ‘ atisfaction guaranteed. ays SS f re I q 
DOGS AND PET — — met \CCO 'GROWE RS C NION, Murray, Ky. | It had been all in vain. 
’ CHECK oe ee in ATURAI . \F rich mellow Smoking 5 Soon, as the early November night 
ake eo B. ¥a @ a Shepherd puy 7) is. 9! 0 ipe FREE Chewing, : < 1: 
ze enok: $25 check. a trait > Ibs. $1.50, $2.50. Quality guaranteed. ‘f | Shut down, like a blanket, on the white 
: - WALDROP, ym y. . Rial . : : f 
NORORRED COLLIE PUPPIES. | Males, STE = itt _ | lake, the birch logs blazed high before 
, : ) g ® SS S »! >». Gasoline En. : : “i 
spaved female All ages. ARCADIA FARM, | es TLP - S00 = ba a L the shed-tent and the tea pail and the 
Bb Pa tor §$ : Brand Ww Sati —— -e 7 : , =4 ; 
B. - : i new. Satisfaction guaranteed. | kettle of moose stew were simmering 
Fol YRAANSAS COON DOGS, three Of} PANTUS.MAJES 353 So cow. Chit. 
t! cel sedhode bowtds lhe are | ooo, JESTIC, 1353 South Oakley, Chi-| over red coals. 
wn « iy ys trial. L. F, WHITNI ‘4 KODAK FINISHING. Dest results, prompt If the old boy is loose now, he'll 
: . , \ Haven, ¢ ' » new proce . makes better pictures Sat- 
4 , = fi tion larantees ~—) RAFT FINISHING \ 
Thr SHORI RENN! LS Ifis N Y:, RVICE, Fort Plain, Y. . SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
, t ( " i Ka ’ ' ‘he re) Th " > » ’ , rere 
Also Registered el pit HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Chewing five Ibs BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS. ®*Straw- 
ae De a sinokit five Ibs. $1.25; ten] berry, raspberry, blackberry, grape, gooseberry, 
“SD COLLIES, Wels! = > cigars +e for 5 ; pipe free, pay when currant plants for September and October plant- 
- fe . soa aatioe | heel drivers, | BORD. M — MII ton uarantced, ANGUS | ing. Delphinium, Hardy Chrysanthemum, Phlox, 
7 ' r CO D. anywhere Sag ag mOe s Kent, ucky. 7 Hollyhock, Foxglove, Canterbury Bells, Oriental 
MAPLE GROVE FARM 5” Mone Mill N. ¥ FOR SALI Junior No. 6 Seed Wheat, ficld | Poppy, Bleeding Heart and 67 other kinds of 
‘ , a | i l, a very good yielding leat with stiff perennial flower plants for summer and fall plant- 
. ; “ }straw, $2.50 bu F.O.B. Atwater, New York ing—all perfectly hardy, living outdoors during 
EGGS—POULTRY—T URKEYS | H \KRY_S FERRIS, Atwater, N.Y winter, and will bloom next summer. oses, 
—— a $ : . HAY AND OATS STRAW: AIl kinds Clo Pansies, Shrubs, Vines, Hedge plants, Tulips, 
git teh: Hoch, 63, 95%, 0m: <b cr mixed especially, either alsyke or red.’ Wene | Crocuses. Catalogue free. HARRY E. SQUIRES 
$2. i M " ; $ l§ J ! red your tation. JAMES | Hampton Bays, Y 
} I ag Free t | DANTE, JR. East W ter, N.Y CERTIFIED HONOR WHEAT SEED. Col 
a a ( t W A FOR SATI Dodd Struthers Lightning lege inspected. One of best white wheats; high 
LAUNVER, MeAllist , }Rod ¢ 1.000 ft omplet erection at | Yielding, stiff straw. JONES & WILSON, Hall, 
SINGLE COMB W Legl c t ‘ price \ *ATTERSON, Mariaville,} N_Y- 
Tie Ee ‘ PEONIES—195 varieties. Write for price list. 
la n, $4 ‘ | rOW'S PATENT STOVE BRICK. Easily | JAMES PILLOW, Cold Spring-on-Hudson, New 
DEWSNAP, Oweg N fit t ! ve or range. Price $1.00. Stove | York. 
- . _—— ; tings supplied. S. J. STOW 
CHIC ( | * W ‘ i saad ¢ ’ 
eee hacks git i — | Ew Haren, Come SHEEP 
- \ ed | Wi i op buggy ) leg ZG iv < : 
\ Rock ov, M ‘CHANGE top buggy tor Registered | “\fONEY INV-STED in a good ram is go-d 
All filled tl Cir a ire | Rox 64, Chemung, N ‘ 
con NIEMOND., B \. McA e, Pa. | business. Heavy shear ng Ram ouillets, Illanes, 
JACOB NIEMOND, Box } Shropshires, Vorsets, Cheviots. TOWNSEND 
} _PRINTING BROS., Interlaken, N. Y 
POUL TRY SUPPL IES \ NCI MEN ‘TS a5 sgnveloves cand is0| DEL AINE RAMS that make good. Half my 
wa ( ] . tly pr id. 109] last year’s sales were to former customers. See 
: ’ Oo. H. EDW ARD . ou... | r t RA ip HU TC HING S, Way-| them or write, J. C. WEATHERBY, Trumans- 
\\ N. H | N. ¥ burg N. Y 
; EVI RYTHING PRINTED! Write FRANK. FOR SALE—1 reg. Shropshire ram, 3 yrs. old, 
) I PRI ; Milford, N. H $50; 2 Shropshire rams, not reg., 1 yr. old, $25 
FARM IMI —— ois _ each, S, MILLER, Wolcott, N. ¥. Phone 154-F- 
—_—_—— j - 61 
D IN SAT. “t ; REAL ESTATE 
4 WARREN | “FARM ACRES, 4'§ miles fron good SWINE 
\ sm oe | f state road. U Mail a Ss 
— - 7 ar \ pr . im, os place] _ REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berk- 
! : " NI »N ; er boarding house. Good | shires, Chester Whites, all ages, bred sows, ser- 
, also nice pond, a healthy place, | vice boars. P. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 
oro, Pa. | MANE. WILSON, Delhi, N.Y ; 
, ’ RITTENHOUSE, R. 5,|” A REAL BARGAIN—A_ nice ttle chicken WOMEN’S WANTS 
i ' §4 es, ' rood road t edg of ll g . : 
: 1 \ \\ i, New York, ¢ d goody on PATC HWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
= . ; fruit, et $950 FRED H. — package, bri ght new calicoes and percales. 
HELP WANTED ] iR.. West W eld. N. ¥ money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
Sa COR al Wd PS hl | GENTLEMAN'S TR ; 3 COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
f ‘ falfa. fruit. ber- HOUSE DRESSES Flannelette $2. Order 
‘ \ “N HAI na = & qilen! catty Switches, ete. Booklet free. EVA 
' , . ; mile, paved road. Price | MACK, 15 Mechanic St., Canton, N. Y. 
_ wr two] ot ED LL. WHITE, Camillus, N. Y WOOLENS. Materials for ladies’ wear direct 
‘ MAI FARM FOR SALI n Long Island from factory Write for samples and mention 
5 | f t trees, il mixed, smalj | garment planned. F A, PACKARD, Box A, 
Will sell with or without implements. | Camden, Me. 
a chen etch tne AD jr R JABKOWSKI, R. 1, Hick is 2 ALL WOOL YARN FOR SALE by manufact- 
> ; great bargain. Samples free. H. A. 
HONEY - | BARTLI iT, Harmony, Maine. 
SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK LOOMS ONLY $9.90—BIG. MONEY IN 
: ; os Sa - WEAVING Colonial Rugs, quaint rag carpet, 
4 VE HAV! Dawsons Golden Chaff and Junior] silk-and-wool scarfs, etc., at ho Weavers 
Rekvereeees Sie it Le No. 6 winter wheat, Get your seed from these] everywhere rushed with orders. Write for FREE 
aa: ) " | sh y ng strains whic’ we have gro -n in the] Loom Book, it tells all about home weaving and 
. ; f Chautar Write wr sample and] our wonderful $9.90 and other looms. UNION 
k . ) | OUT. New Wood es PIER PONT AND SMI ri, Cassadaga,|] LOOM WORKS, 332 Factory St., Boonville, N. 
etoch . N. ¥ Y 


appear and sing again somewhere, 
There’s some consolation in that,” drope 
pe. Steele, as he filled his pipe . 

“We strike hees trail yet, you nevaire 
David broke short off, to rise and 
peer suddenly into the wall of murk 
hemming in the fire in the scrub. 

“Hear something?” laughed the dejected 
American. “Probably a wood-mouse!” 

The Ojibway stood, tense, motione 
l.ss; then walked swiftly into the blacke 
ness beyond the circle of light from the 
fire. A husky growled, then the deep 
throat of the bloodhound swelled in 
hoarse challenge. 

“What is it, David?” called the man 
at the fire. But there was no response 
from the other who had faded into the 
night. 

The excited dogs broke into a chorus 
of howls to the accompaniment of the 
bass of the hound. There was somes 
thing out there in the snow-curtained 
gloom. Steele rose to his feet. Then a 
voice called: “Bo’-jo’! Daveed!” And he 
knew that Michel had found them, 

(Continued Next Week) 
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Drawbacks in Marketing 
Pennsylvania’s Wheat 
Crop. 


(Continued from page 194) 


of wheat to uniform results in 
milling. 

2. Millers are not paying a premium 
for quality and are not buying by grade 
or storing by grade or by texture. Con- 
sequently they are not milling uni- 
form flour for bread or for pastry. 

3. Because uniform flour is not being 
milled, bakers turn away from the flour 
made from Pennsylvania-grown wheat 
and purchase their supplies from the 
large mills in the Middle West. 

4. Since bakers do not use the Penn- 
sylvania-milled flour, this flour must 
find a market in the export trade or be 
shipped to other States, as a large per- 
centage of the population in Pennsyl- 
vania uses baker's bread. Lacking uni- 
formity, the Pennsylvania flour is sold 
to European countries or to States 
whose people demand a cheap flour. It 
therefore brings a low price and indi- 
rectly affects the market price of ? nn- 
sylvania-grown wheat. 


give 


a 


County Notes 


(Continued from page 201) 


severely burned, but the family of nine 
were ail saved. Mr. Colburn is school col- 
lector and a considerable amount of school 
funds were lost. The neighbors said that 
he should not replace the lost money. 
Neighbors put in his crops while he was 
in the hospital and collected some furniture 
for them to start housekeeping again. No, 
neighborhood kindliness has NOT died out. 

Crops are growing fine. Fruit is scarce, 
that is apples, peaches and cherries. Cur- 
rants and berries yielded well and our peo- 
ple are canning many berries as well as 


vegetables. The home canner has come to 
stay —C. A. B. 


Correspondence Courses Prove 
Successful 
ii {E value 


of the correspondence 

courses given by the New York 

State College of Agriculture has been 
shown in a convincing manner. 

The Finger Lakes Honey Producers 

Association at Macedon recently held a 


contest. The papers of the contestants 
were identified only by numbers, but 
when the winners were announced, it 


was found that both first and second 
prize winners had taken the correspond- 
course on beekeeping, which is 
Professor Willson of the 


enc: 

conducted by 

State College 
The College gives ten other corres- 

pondence courses. Last winter more 

than six hundred farmers took advan- 

tage of them. They are free to residents 
of New York State. 
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Service Department 
Patent Medicine Sharks---Heilp For Writers 


“t ordered three full size treatments of 
Lavex Catarrh Remedy guaranteed to cure 
me or they would refund my money. 1! paid 
$5.00 for the first treatment and $2.50 each 
fc> the last two treatments and the medi- 
cine hasn’t done me a bit of good. | have 
informed them of the fact, but they do not 
even answer my letters. | wish you would 
try and collect the money for me.’’—Mrs. T. 
O., N. Y. 

HIS is a sample of letters we receive 
every mail asking about 
some patent medicine which is always 
“guaranteed” to make a cure. If there is 
any set of human beings in the world that 
deserve eternal punishment it is those who 
prey upon sick people to get their savings 
away and encourage their hopes by worth- 
less drugs. To those unfortunate ones 
who may read this, let us say with all of 
the emphasis we can put into the language 
LEAVE THE PATENT MEDICINE 
SHARKS ALONE. THEY ARE ONLY 
AFTER YOUR DOLLARS AND THE 


in almost 


WORTHLESS STUFF THEY SEND 
YOU NOT ONLY WILL NOT DO 
YOU ANY GOOD, BUT IT MAY DO 
YOU POSITIVE HARM. 

The greatest physicians in the world 
cannot guarantee their medicines. Refer- 
ring to the above letter, for instance, there 


is absolutely no medicine which will cure 
catarrh, and this applies to almost all other 
chronic ailments. Your only hope if you 
are a sufferer from disease or injury, is to 
depend upon a reliable doctor no matter 
how slowly his suggestions and remedies 
may seem to work. All of the truck such 
as life belts and “cures” advertised so 
glowingly in cheap papers and in circulars 


sent through the mails will do you no 
good and will surely bitterly disappoint 
you. 

* * * 


Another Fraudulent Home 
Work Scheme 
WE have had a number of inquiries re- 
garding the Success Sewing System 
and on investigation we find that this con- 
cern has closed its offices at Long Branch, 
N. J., and moved somewhere else, proba- 


bly to start business again under a new 
name. 
It is wnfortunate that such concerns 


cannot be found out in time to be prose- 
cuted, but they are very clever in evading 
the law and in moving on quickly when 
things get too hot for them. The only 
remedy is to follow the advice of this Ser- 
vice Bureau which we constanly repeat, 
BEWARE OF ALL HOME WORK 
CONCERNS. They are after your sav- 
ings. 
* . + 


For Amateur Writers 


LMOST every person with any educa- 

tion has a desire sooner or later to 
learn to write. A lot of dishonest men 
know this and make plans to trap the un- 
wary amateur writer by promises to sell 
his manuscript. Upon response to inquiries 
the writer finds that there is a large reg- 
istration fee that must be paid when he 
sends in his article, poem or motion pic- 
ture scenario. When he follows this bait 
further and sends in his money, that is 
usually the last he ever hears of it. Some- 
times the concern in order to evade the 
postal law will typewrite the manuscript 
and return to the author a typewritten 
copy. What the author really pays for 
then, is to have his manuscript typewrit- 








SanpwicHMAN— Ho! Rotten job, 
is it? Mebbe you can think of a 
better job fer a man wot’s got a hole 
in the seat of his pants?—Junce. 











ten. In nincty-nine cases out of one hun- 
dred, the concern never makes any effort 
to sell the manuscript to anybody. 

These transactions are brought to our 
attention frequently, the most recent comes 
from a sub&criber who had paid $9.80 to a 
so-called Scenario Exchange. In return 
for the $9.80 the exchange “guaranteed” 
to typewrite the manuscript and to sell it 
to motion picture producers. 

Motion picture producers and publishers 
never buy manuscripts in this way and 
these dishonest outfits know it. Therefore, 
the $9.80 makes a pretty good profit for 
typewriting one manuscript. 

The whole problem of getting started as 
a writer is very difficult and can only be 
accomplished after years of practice and 
perseverance. There is practically no use 
of an amateur thinking that he can write 
for the magazines or for the motion pic- 
tures unless he has trained himself for the 
work in the same way that a doctor or 
other professional man has to train for 
his profession. If you are so obsessed 
with the desire to write that you know it 
will stand all kinds of bitter disappoint- 
ments for years and if you have some nat- 
ural ability in handling the English lan- 
guage, then start in and write and write 
and write. Maybe you can get your prac- 
tice by writing some for the local paper. 
Maybe something of interest happens quite 
occasionally that you can write a short arti- 


cl. for your daily newspaper. After a 
while maybe you can write a little article 
o* a story that you can begin to send on 
its rounds to the different magazines. 


When it comes back look it over and see 
if you cannot make it better. Be sure that 
it is neat and in typewritten form and send 


it out again. If it has any real merit and 
if you have any real ability as a writer, 
in time it will find a place, but do not 


waste your money on fraudulent writers’ 
exchanges and agencies who will render no 
services. ss 2 
Line Fence Dispute 
Still another line-fence problem; can you 
give me a ruling on this matter:- Nearly 
every year my young stock get through the 
portion of line fence, maintaincd by my 
neighbor, into his pasture and he insists 
on my coming after them hen it is his 
fence is at fault. They have to be brought 
home way around by the road, a time con- 
suming and vexing job. ! believe that he 
should put them back through the fence 
and condition it to keep them there. 1 
would feel constrained to do so, were the 
conditions reversed. Can you give me the 
law as it applies to such a cass!—L. S. G., 
New York. i 
IE fence problem suggested im your re- 
cent letter is very interesting. It is our 
opinion, however, that the adjoining owner 
can insist upon you coming for your tres- 
passing stock. He has the privilege of 
doing that or perhaps of impounding them 
as stays. ‘Ihe fact that the obligation to 
repair the fence is his rather than y urs is 
material to the case only in so far as 
recovery of damages-is concerned. Should 
your neighbor sue you for damages for the 
trespass, he could not recover since his 
own negligence in refusing to repair the 
fence is the cause of such damage. You 
can, however, insist upon repair of the 
fence, and if your neighbor refuses, we 
suggest that the matter be laid before the 
Board of Fence Viewers for your com- 
munity. That Board has jurisdiction of 
the matter, and consists of the assessors 
and town superintendent. 


Thought Insurance Was a Joke 

“I am more than satisfied as I thought 
it was a joke when I took out the policy 
and my folks had the laugh on me but the 
laugh is on the other side now. You are 
doing a good work. Wishing you success, 
I remain.”—F. W., : 

* * + 
North American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Lllinois: 

In regard to your letters about my 
claim No. 4043462 through the AGrIcuUL- 
tTurisT, which I have received check for 
same all O. K. and thanks for same, as I 
wrote to the AGRicULTURIST and reccived 
your check next day. 

Will you take out another policy for a 
young man who is working for me at pres- 
ent? Please let me know.—F. D. H., N.-J. 

















Building for America’s growth. 


The early builders of America made their houses 
of rough hewn logs or of stone or adobe lifted from 
the earth. Settlements grew to towns, towns to cities. 
Small stores and shops were built, and these in turn 
were torn down to make room for bigger ones. 
Roads, bridges and railways were constructed. Fac- 
tories and skyscrapers were erected. And so, swiftly, 
the America of today appeared, still growing. 

In the midst of the development came the tele- 


phone. 


No one can tell how much of the marvelous 


later growth is due to it—how much it has helped 
the cities, farms and industries to build. We do know 
that the telephone became a part of the whole of 
American life and that it not only grew with the 
country, but contributed to the country’s growth. 


Communication by telephone has now become so 
important that every. American activity not only 
places dependence upon the telephone service of 
today, but demands even greater service for the 


growth of tomorrow. 


REPHONE ¢ 
Sy QD > 


L 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL.SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 








AS LOW AS $10 


Bay your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed — backed by $10,000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOCK SAW 


PORTABLE WOOD 


Saws firewood, lumber, lath, posts, ete. Ripping 
table can be attached. Lowest priced practical saw 
made. Other styles and sizes at money-making 

prices. Also H. & Z. all steel 
Guaranteed Concrete Mixers— money saver 
on all concrete jobs. 

Write today for FREE CATALOG 
showing all kinds saws, engines 
feed mills, concrete mixers and 
- Ford& Fordson At 5 

ete. Full of surprising bargains. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 44 Belleville, Pa. 














—Easy with the OTTAWA Log Saw? Weed 
selling for 83 —_ brings owner $46 
4 lor other Wi 


Enecveioveria’’ —tod2y 
OTTAWA MANUFACTLRING CC. 
Room 801-T Magee Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
in colors explains 


Free Caialog how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
steel or wood wheels to &t 





agons, 
any running 
geet, Send for 
t ' ee 
Electric Wheel Co. 
2 Elm £t., Ceirey. tt. 


——— 





Post Your 
Farm 


— and — 
Keep Trespassers Off 


These signs are printed on ex- 
tra heavy linen. We have had 
these new signs made up of extra 
heavy material because severe 
storms Will tear and otherwise 
make useless a lighter construct- 
ed material. We unreservedly 
advise farmers to post their land 
and the notices we have prepared 
comply in all respects with the 
laws of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. The price to 
subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 
quantities. 


American Agriculturist 
461 4th Ave. New York City 




















When Writing Advertisers 
Be sure to say you Saw it in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 










































































A tractor for a“Joy Ride”? 





“Tt’s equally laughable,” say experienced farmers, 


“to use wrong oil in costly machinery” 


O farmer would think of packing his 

family up in the tractor for a Sunday 
afternoon spin. But to successful farmers, 
it always looks equally foolish to use any- 
thing for the wrong purpose. That is why 
they haven’t much patience with brother 
farmers who use the wrong oil in a motor 
and then complain at the high operating 
expenses. 


Of course, there are some men who just 
won’ t believe that the sharp differences in 
design, materials and clearances in different 
engines demand different oils. ‘“‘Any old 
oil”’ or any “‘medium,’’ “‘light’’ or “‘heavy”’ 
oil is good enough for them. They don’t 
realize that over half of all moving parts 
wear out prematurely because of incorrect 
lubrication. 


Just because the differences in oils can’t be 
seen, don’t be misled into using oil of wrong 
body and character. Your motor can tell 
the difference instantly, and so can you— 
eventually. With any- 
thing less than the 
scientific protection of 


possibilities—piston wear, piston-ring wear, 
bearing wear, cylinder-wall wear. 

The only measure of economy in oil is low 
cost per mile, not low price per gallon. Cheap 
oil does not mean cheap Jubrication. 


The dealer who sells 
Oil Economy 


Here is the way to get cheap lubrication. 
Go to the dealer near your farm who sells 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. He has equipped him- 
self to supply you with the last word in 
efficient lubrication. He knows that the 
Vacuum Oil Company specializes in lubri- 
cation. He knows that he is offering you 
the frit of that specialization when he sells 
you Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


The dealer who displays the Mobiloil sign 
and the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart of Recom- 
mendations stands prepared to lengthen 
your enjoyment of your car—and to save 
you money. 

Such a dealer should 
stand out in your mind 





Gargoyle Mobiloil, you 
expose your car ortractor 
to all sorts of expensive 






from the peddler type 
who merely supplies you 
oil at a profit to himself. 


m/ Let this sign guide you 
to economical Jubrication. 


Branches in principal cities. 
Address: New York,Chicago, or Kansas City 








‘MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobifoil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 


cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below, “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


If your car or tractor is not listed here, see the 
complete Chart at your dealer's. 


















































1925 1924 1923 1922 
easswcm i elciticltlclele 
ems) E/E] E/E) E121 E/E 
alF laze lALeIL als 
Buick. ....2+.. A |Are.| A jArc.} A |Are.jAre./Are, 
Cadillac. ....... A jAre} A jArc | A} AJLAIA 
ae ot A jArc.| A |Are.| A jAre 7 _ 
hevrolet = adhkdochecothiseanesd Are. 
“ (other mod's.) |Arc.|Are.jAre.|Are.JArc.jAre.jAre.|Are. 
ON Bo BE BE BB us ckesodhoedkess 
Dodge Brothers. .j A lare A jArc.} A |Are.JAre.jAre. 
BEOEE. ccccestce A |Arc.| A /Arc.] A jArc.| A jAre. 
eee E;EJE/EJE/JE/E/E 
Franklin. ...... BB | BB} BB| BB | BB} BB| BB| BB 
Hudson Super 6..] A jArc.| A jArc.} A |Arc.jArc.jAre, 
Hupmobile A |Arc.| A‘jAcc.] A |Arc.| A jAre 
; keacl lAre A Arc.) A lArc.] A ‘ 
| A jAreJArc./Arc.jArc.|Arc.jAre.jAre, 
} A lArc] A [Arc] A} A|A|A 
— .se-[e-s-f A [Arc] A |jAre. 
Oldsmobile 6....] A jArc.) A jAre.]....]....) AJA 
Overland....... A |Arc| A jAre.] A [Arc.| A /Are. 
Packard 8...... rn lArc.) A rx r rt ry se 
“ (other mod's.) A jArc] A . 
MD ceceatacess A |Arc] A = A |Are| A |Are. 
Rickenbacker 6..) A jArc.JArc./Arc.jArc. Are tse Ase. 
Stateerssesraes| A [Are Are (Are [Are lave ---f-. 
Studebaker. .... . A |Are.| A jArc.] A jArc A Arc. 
Willys-Knight4..| B |Arc.| B lArc.| B lArc| B Arc. 
Willys-Knight6..1 A [Arc.|....[...-fese lees dee esdeees 
TRACTORS. 
Allis-Chalmers 1 ; 
(6-129......... AJ AT ATAT AIA. 
Of Gescdsees BLA BIA 
eo © @S-35h.... Bi A ee er 
“(All other mod’s)| BB| A | BBi A | BB] A, 3B] A 
ase ' 
(2240, 40-72))} BJ} A] BJ} A] BILAL BIA 
“(Allother mod’s)| BB| A | BB) A | BB] AI BBL A 
Caterpillar....| B} A] BJ AT BIA] BIA 
E-B (Cultivator)}. & ....2.f ALT APT ATLA 
* (16-32)... B;/A}|B|L|A]AJAJTAIA 
“(Allother mod’s)| B} A} BL A]T BAT BIA 
Fordson......../BB} A | BB} A] BB] A| BB) A 
Hart Parr......| B/-A|] BJ A] BJA] BIA 
ohn Deere.....] BB} A | BBy A ].-..}... ]...-feee 
ficCormick 
Deering...] BB} A | BB}; A] BB; A} BB) A 
a Bi; A| BA] BJA] B)A 
win Cit 
(12-20, 20-35)] BB} A | BB! A}BB); A/ BR. A 
““(All othermods} BAL BILAL BIA! A 






































VACUUM OIL QOMPANY 











Fy VW = ¢ lea 








